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INTRODUCTORY SUGGESTIONS. 



A Drill Book for training in EloctUion and Oratory^ should be 
practical- rather than theoretical. It should flirnish concise definitions, 
as acknowledged by the best authorities, with brief and varied examples 
for individual and class practice, by which an interest in the general 
subject may be excited, the taste formed, and the mind of the student 
led to just conclusions as to what is right and appropriate in the 
delivery of extemporaneous or written discourse. We do not intend to 
say that instruction or drill in elocution can create the essential powers 
of a speaker, but it can and will improve and direct those powers. 

From a well-devised practical system of Elocution, we look for no 
more than we are every day receiving from established art& All men 
speak and reason ; for these acts, as far as we know, are as natural as 
passion; but the arts of Grammar, Logic, Rhetoric, and Elocution, 
teach us to do those things in the be^ manner. For the systematizing 
of the principles of art, signifies the teaching of the best manner of 
sxecution in said art 

There is a will in man, with a system of musdes, which the common 
sails of exercise render obedient to that will, and which thereby pro- 
luces motion in every direction not forbidden by nature. Now, there is 
acarcely a boy of any physical activity or enterprise, who does not, on 
seeing an accomplished skater, desire to imitate him ; to catch and keep 
thecentreof gravity through all the varieties of balance and motion. 
Tet this will not prevent his fall, on a first trial, however natural the tie 
between his will and all his muscles may be. The truth is, that without 
long experience, he knows not what is to be done ; or, if he knows, he is 
unable to effect it With some analogy to this case, there are many 
persons, not destitute of feeling or passion, who have a pretty fine com 
mand of the voice on the common occasions of life, but who betray a 



IV. INTRODUOTOBT SUGGESTIONS. 

filtering tongue if they attempt to imitate the varied powers of the long- 
practiced speaker. When the voice is prepared by elementary training, 
the feeling which prompts the expression will find the pliant cmd 
tirenffthened organs ready to furnish a satisfactory and elegant acconi- 
plishment of its designs. 

Passion, says a writer, knows mare than art It may know more than 
art; but art sometimes knows better than passion. The display of 
the passions on memorized discourse, is not always addressed to those 
who are under the sympathetic influence of those passions. When it ia 
80, or when, at moments, the speaker can raise that Sympathy, all ia 
right that passion doe& When, however, we are in that state of 
deliberation which contemplates what passion should be, there arises 
such comparisons between what we feel ourselves and what we ought to 
feel, that we are obliged to call up, from taste, some ideal role to settle 
an uncertainty of opinion. 

It is the opinion of many that the fear of failure, on account of the 
want of a knowledge of the principles of elocution, deters many speakers 
from a fbrdble and clear exhibition of ideas and emotions. They 
wisely prefer monotony and tameness to affectation or rant We claim 
that the practice of the principles of elocution gives confldence ; and if 
the training is continued until it becomes a Jidbitt it becomes a part of 
the personal talents of the man. We have presented herein the results 
of twelve years' experience in voice culture ; and it will be found that 
the descriptions and directions contained in this course are so simple, 
and the exercises and examples so numerous, that the comprehension of 
the science of elocution will be comparatively easy, and the application 
of them in practice so clearly illustrated that there will be little difficulty 
in making them our own. 

The plan will commend itself to thoughtful students, as it begins with 
Vocal Physiology and ends with Expression, in which are applied all 
the elements of Elocution, Articulation, Quality, Pitch, Transition, 
Force, Stress, Time, Emphasis and Inflection, Pauses and Personation. 

Some suggestions are made to clergymen, and others who have had 
experience in speaking, but who can not modulate the voice, or who 
suffer from throat affections, caused by improper vocalization or 
imperfect breathing. These suggestions have been of great value in like 
circumstances. 
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Ezerdaes may be selected for almost all grades of students, mider- 
gradaates, graduates, and professional men. For youth especially, tlie 
practice of Gesture is commended, as an agreeable and graceful style 
once formed will not be forgotten. 

In diagrams, models, plain and practical simplicity, this book offers 
much that is new. For most valuable help in its preparation, acknow- 
ledgements are due Professor A. M. BeU^ of London, England ; Dr, 
OUbert AtutiUy England; and Dr. Weaver, of this country, whose 
elaboration of Dr. Rush's system is most complete. 

Hoping that a convenient Drill Book of Exercises, complete and 
cheap, containing all that is essential, will encourage the study of Elocu- 
tion and voice culture in all our schools in this country, this manual 
is committed to the public. 

A. A. G. 

Batayia, Mdift 1868. 
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TESTIMONIALS. 



As an evidence of Profbbsob Griffith's success in teaching Elocu- 
tion and Oratory, the following yolontary testimonials are presented: 



Obbrlin Collkgi, Augost 28, 1867. 
PR0PK880R A. A. Griffith having been 
employed by the authorities of the College 
to instruct the students in elocution andora< 
tory, has Just completed a course of five 
weeks, to the entire satisfaction of students 
and faculty. He has had very large classes, 
and awakened the greatest enthusiasm in 
them all, showing himself the perfect master 
of his profession. He has wonderful powers 
to awaken interest, inspire the timid with 
courage, and develop the capacities of all. 
He has done a work here which will be last- 
ing in its effects. The interest awakened in 
the classes has not exceeded the interest of 
the whole community in Professor QriflSth's 
Public Headings. His power and flexibility 
of voice, his skill in all manner of expression, 
are unsurpassed. He leaves us with the 
esteem and warm regard of all who have 
come in contact with him. 

John M. Ellis, 
Prof, of Int. Phil, and Rhetoric, Oberlin Col. 

UVIVXRSITT OF NOTRB DaHB, lud., • 

March 27, 1867. 
Pbofbssor a. a. Griffith : 

Benpected Sir^ — We. turn aside ftrom our 
custom, and present you this expression of 
our regard. Having been associated with 
you during your extended course of illus- 
trative lectures upon Elocution and Oratory, 
admired your great ability to render attrac- 
tive and simple the principles which are at 
the foundation of vocal power in reading 
and speaking, witnessed your unflagging 
leal, your patience, and above all, your 
royiU models, as presented in your extem- 

f»oraneuu8 atldresses and miscellaneous read- 
ngs, we are prepared to render judgment, 
and would herewith offer our unqualified 
esteem and commendation. May we add, 
sir, thut finding in you the patron and friend 
of liberal culture, and a type of the polished 
scholar and orator, we shall expect, from 
your exertions in our literary institutions, a 
revival of that Athenian love of oratory and 
eloquence which has recently been so much 
neglected, not only in this country, but in 
Europe. 



For the furtherance of this object, in behalf 
of the Faculty, I subscribe mvself 
Your admirer and friend, 

W. CoRBT, Pre8*t. 

St. Mart* 8 Acadbmt, Notrb Dahb, Ind., 
March 20, 1867. 

Pbofbssor Griffith has given our young 
ladies of the Academy a series of practiciJ 
lectures on Elocution, for nearly a month. 
We take pleasure in declaring oar entire 
satisfaction. 'Ihere is only one voice among 
teachers and pupils — all unite to testify 
that he is a complete master in his profession. 
As an earnest of the high esteem of his 
ability and gentlemanly character, we have 
made an arrangement with him for another 
series of lectures during the next school 
year. Sibtbr M. Charlbs, Supt. 

[From an Editorial in the National InUUi- 
ffencer, Washington, D. C] 

Elocutionart Tbaixinq. — In no depart- 
ment of education has there been a greater 
improvement in the last quarter of a century, 
perhaps, than In that of reading and oratory. 
'Ihe men and women who were trained in 
our colleges and seminaries thirty and forty 
years ago, can bear witness to the meagre 
and imperfect system which was prevalent 
even in the best Institutions of learning at 
that period, while in those of a secondary 
order the instruction was hardly better than 
no instruction at all. 

We have seen many teachers before classes 
in this branch early and late since our school 
life, and have olwerved the gradual improve- 
ments which have been introduced in the 
business, but have, we believe, never seen 
what Impressed us as a better instructor in 
the study than we saw a few days since on a 
visit to the large class of young men under a 
system of drill by Professor Griffith, in con- 
nection with the Columbian Law School of 
this city. We did not, on entering the class- 
room, think we had time to remain but a few 
minutes, and yet we were retained by his 
singularly excellent and entertaining method 
much more than an hour. 
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Llrom an Bdltorlal In the Oberiin XeWf 
August, 1867.] 

IvsTRucnoH IN Elogutioh Aim Oratort. 
— ^Professor Griffith Is engaged In giving drill 
exercises to about four hundred of the Col- 
lege and Preparatory students. As an in- 
atmctorf he obeys the Divine injunction, to 
do with all his might whatever his hands find 
to do. * * * He assumes that all may 
improve in manner of delivery of speech, by 

Sractice, as they may improve in Rhetoric, 
[athematic8,and Languages, and no student 
ought to be satisfied with present attainment 
in Elocution and Oratory.any more than they 
are contented with their present knowledge in 
any other department of education. * * * 
It IS the universal opinion of College men 
who know him, that he occupies the place as 
an instructor and lecturer upon Elocution 
and Oratory which Gnyot and Agassis oc- 
cupy in Geography and History, and the 
natural sciences. 



GbOROSTOWH GOLLRQB, D. 0., * 

May 9, 1867. 

Allah A. GairriTB, A.M., Professor of Elo- 
cution : 

Dtor 5<r, — The admirable manner In which 
jou have explained your principles and 

{>ractice of Elocution, merits our congratu- 
ations. All agree that your lessons were a 
decided success. Having been present my- 
self at all the lectures before the students, 
and also participated in the special practice 
with the Fathers and scholastics, I most 
heartily concur in all their commendations. 
I must add, too, that the proficiency of the 
students has exceeded my expectations. I 
hope that your success will be as great else- 
where as it has been here. It is a pleasure, 
as I deem it a duty, to recommend you 
warmly to all who wi^ to obtain this elegant 
and necessary, but too often neglected ac- 



complishment. Trusting that we shall meet 
again, I remain, very respectfully yours, 

Jamks a. Ward, 
Prefect of Schools and Prof, of Rhetorlo. 

[From Very Rev. E. Sortn, Father Pro- 
vincial, etc.] 

Profissor GairriTH, of Illinois, Is now 
closing, in our institution, a 'bourse of lec- 
tures on Elocution, which have detained 
him nearly a month among us. I am happy 
to bear testimony not alone to his complete 
success here and at St. Mary's, in the branch 
of education he so admirably teaches, but to 
the universal regret his departure creates 
among teachers and pupils. As a proof of 
my entire satisfaction, I have advised the 
Superiors to re-engage him for next year. 

NoTRR Daub, Ind., Bl|rch 20, 1867. 

Rbadino. — ^Professor Griffith's entertain- 
ment last evening was a complete success in 
every respect. The hall was literally packed. 
No elocutionist or public reader has ever 
taken so firm a hold on our literary citiaens. 
The professor is a most accomplished master 
of the divine art of utterance, and has l>een 
so untiring as a student tliat he is full of his 
sutti<ict, and draws from every author with 
equal freedom, and renders every selection 
with surpassing power. The exercises last 
eveniuii^ were a fitting termination to a highly 
snceenhil engagement with the Georgetown 
College and the Columbian College Law 
School.- WMhingtonOhnmicU, Dec. 84,1867. 

Univbrsitt or Chigaoo, Oct. S6, 1866. 
PRorBS^OR A. A. Gripfith : 

Mff dear Sir^ — I presume yon received 
notice from Mr. Bentley, Secretary of our 
Board, of your election to a Professorship In 
the University, In accordance with your pro- 
posal. We are es^tremely anxious to hear 
fk*om you, and to have you with us agsdn. 
Tours truly, J. 0. BuRRonoHa, Prest. 



Similar letters and testimonials have been received from Preiddent and Faculty o« 
tlie following institutions: State Univerrity of Iowa, at Iowa City; Cornell College. 
Mount Yemen, Iowa ; Eureka College, Illinois ; Clarke Senrinary, Illinois ; Rock lUvei 
Seminary, Illinois; Garrett Biblical Institute; North- Western Female College; North 
Western University, Evanston, Illinois ; Bockford Female Seminary, etc., etc 
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TRANSITIONAL MOVEMENTS OP THE ARMS. 

The following diagrams exhibit the preparatory motions which tak6 
place in graceful transition from point to point. The exercise which is 
introduced by the diagrams, will be found profitable as a general calls- 
thenic drill, for a school or class ; and may be given once or twice a day, 
for the term, with the greatest profit 

(I.) Vertical 'HLotbxsstb, 




Explanation. — Transitional movement from R {rest) to d {cUmrir 
wtwtfo) \ dloh {horvzorvtal) \ h\joe {elevated) \ eioz {zenith) ; ztoe; e to 
h; htod; dton {nadir.) 



TRANSITIONAL MOVEMENTS OF THE ARMS. 



XI. 



(n.) Tranbybrsb Moysmbktb. 




EzPLANATioir. — Transitional moyement firom c (aer&88 the body) ; to 
f {farvxird) ; f U) q {oblique) ; q to x (extended) ; x to b{backf€ard); b U> m; 
xtoq; q to/; / to c. 

In graceful ttnimpassioned delivery, the lines qf preparation may be 
much more sweeping and varied; thus : 

ExEBCiSBS ON Graceful Trak8ition& 




EZFLAir ATION. 

tode. 



Rtod; Rtod; d to d; htoe; htOB; AstoVi 



Xn. TRANSmOTXAL KOVJfiKENTS OF THB ABMB. 

In 9TBOKO FAS8I0H, the preparations will be iimpie bat extensiye, and 
ihs accmtudl Vjibb bold asid straight ; thus: 

EZBBCIBBS OK PaBSIOVATB TBASBITIONa 




n-B 



ExFLANATiOK.— B to d(;, rebounding to A<; ; dtoh; dtoe; h to d; 
3 ton. 



Non. — For the motions of the Uft hand, follow the lines of the fiagmni held before the 
dye ; for thoae of the ri(/M hand, trace the lines as reflected In a mirror. 
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DEFINITIONS. 

ELOCTJTiaN is.the embodying form, or outward expression, 
of eloquence, dependent upon exterior accomplishments, and 
cultivation of the vocal organs. 

ELOi^usNCB is the soul, or animating principle, of discourse, 
dependent upon intellectual energy and attainments. 

Oratory is the complicated and vital existence, resulting 
fi*om the perfect harmony and combination of elocution and 
eloquence. 

Elocution, as a science, consists of rules for the Just deliyery of Elo- 
quence. As an art, it is Oral Eloquence, or Oratory. 

We study elocution, to acquire every external grae$ and accomplishment 
with which the delivery of oral language should be accompanied, whether 
in reading, redtation, or extemporaneous discourse. 

The exercises in the following pages are arranged : First, with refer- 
ence to ''Phyncal OtUtwre;" Second, ''Voice Oultwre;** Third, ''JBa^^ree- 



ANALYSIS OF PRINCIPLES. 

Manaobmbnt of the Bodt, in Sittingy Skmdingt Oeetitre, and Urn ^ 
the Breath. 
Thb Yocal OseANS — Description and TTse in ArtieuUUien. 
A1.FHABBT10AL Elements, with their Gambinationi, 
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ELEMENTS OF EXPRESSION. 



( t>iirp r Orotund. 
[Tremor. 



r Radical. 
Vanishing. 
Median. 
Btrbss. I Compound. 
Tremor. 



FORCB 

and 



1: 



••"""issr- 



T>»»^«^ ] Diatonic Scale. 
ITTCH. ^ Chromatic Scala 



Tdcb. 



Inflbctiok. 



Quick. 
Very Quick. 
Moaerate. 
Slow. 
Very Slow. 

'Rising. 
FaUing. 
Circumflex. 
Wave. 



Thansition, Pebsokation, Ain> Exfbessiok. 



APPLICATION OF PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE. 



PHYSICAL CULTURE. 

Gymnastic and calisthenic exercises are invaluable aids to 
the culture and development of the bodily organs, for purposes 
of vocalization. 

The organs of the voice require vigor and pliancy of muscle, to per- 
form their office with energy and effect 

Before proceeding to the vocal gynmastics, it is indispensable, almost, 
to practice a series of muscular exercises, adapted to the expansion of the 
chest, freedom of the circulation, and general vitality of the whole sys- 
tem. We suggest the following : 

First, stand firmly upon both feet, hands upon the hips, fingers in 
front, head erect, so as to throw the larynx directly over the wind-pipe, 
in a perpendicular line; bring the arms, thus adjusted, with hands 
pressed firmly against the waist, back and down, six times in succession ; 
the shoulders will be brought down and back, head up, chest thrown for- 
ward. Keeping the hands in this position, breathe freely, filling the 
lungs to the utmost, emitting the breath slowly. Now bring the hands, 
clenched tightly, against the sides of the chest ; thrust the right fist for- 
ward — keeping the head up and chest forward, whole body firm ; bring 
it back, and repeat six times ; left the same ; then both fists ; then right 
up six times ; then left ; then both ; then right, down six times ; left, the 
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same ; then both. Now clench the fists tightly, and press them under 
the arm-pits, throwing the chest as well forward as possible, shoulders 
down and back, head erect ; thrust the fists down the sides, and return, 
six times, with the utmost energy. Now, keeping the head, shoulders 
and chest still the same, extend the hands forward, palms open and &cing, 
bring both back as far as the bones and muscles of the shoulders will 
admit, without bending arms at elbows. Now thrust the body to the 
inght, knees and feet firm, and strike the left side with open palms, vigor- 
ously ; repeat, with body to the lefL Now, with arms akimbo, thrust 
the right fbot forward (kicking) with energy, six times ; left, same. Now 
place the clenched fists in the small of the back, with great force ; throw 
the whole body backwards, feet and knees firm, filling the hmgs to the 
utmost, and uttering, as you go oyer, the alphabetical element, ** a," then 
long "o" then long "0." If these moyements have been made with 
great energy and precision, the blood is circulating fireely, and the whole 
body is aglow ; and you are ready now for yocal exercises. 

Notice that the exercises include about one hundred and ten 
movemefitSy and may be made in about five minutes^ when 
understood ; and they are so varied as to call into use almost 
every muecle of the body. 

They should be repeated daily, with increasing energy. 

HOW TO SIT. 

In reading, speaking, or singing, the student should sit erect, with both 
feet resting upon the floor ; head up, so as to use the whole trunk in res- 
piration. To rise in concert and in order, a class should bring the right 
foot back, adyance left three or four inches, and when up, rest the prin- 
cipal weight of the body upon the right foot This will place the whole 
dass in first pomtvm. 

« 

RHETORICAL GESTURE. 

Gestukb is the yarious positions and moyements of the body, or of 
its different parts, employed in yocal deliyery ; for it embraces that part 
of language which is addressed to the eye, as distinguished from the yoice, 
which is addressed to the ear. Graceful and appropriate gesture ren- 
ders intonation much more pleasing and effectiye. 

The first moyement of gesture generally corresponds to the natural 
tones of the yoice, and are the yoluntary yisible symbols of expression, 
produced by the stronger passions of the mind. These are: 1. The 
motions of the muscles of the &ce. 2. The change of the color of the 
countenance. 8. The expressiyeness of the eyes. 4. Some sudden 
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instlnctlTe moTements, extending to different parts, and sometimes to 
the whole of the body. These are the results of the sympathy existing 
between the action of the mind and the different parts of the body ; and 
more or less of them are always manifinsted by every one who, when 
speaking, fbbls what hs 9ay», 

From this, then, it will appear that Oestnre is but an accompaniment 
of TOcal intonation, and, for the most part, the natural result of an effi- 
cient execution of the elements of expression in a good deliyery. 

Am the fdet and lower Ivmhs seem to be the foundation^ we shall begin by 
gvring their different positions* The student should be cartful to keep the 
body erect, 

A good voice depends upon it An instrument, to produce a good 
tone, must be kept in tune. • 

The practice of Position and Gesture will prove a valuable aid m phy- 
sical culture, and in acquiring a graoeAil ackbress. 




We have but two Primary 
positions of the feet, in cfpeak- 
ing: 

First —Thd body rests on 
the right foot, the left a little 
advanced, left knee bent. 

Second — The body rests on 
the left foot, right a little ad- 
vanced, right knee bent 




fIBR FOfmOV* 



looaD poenxo*. 



We have two other posi- 
tions, which are called Beeon- 
da/ry. They are assumed in 
arginnent, appeal, or persua- 
sion. The first secondary 
position is taken f^om the 
first primary, by advancing 
the unoccupied foot, and rest- 
ing the body upon it, lean- 
ing forward, the righi foot 
brought to its support 
The second secondary position is the same as the first, the body resting 
upon the right foot 

In assuming these positions, all movements should lite made with the 
utmost simplicity, avoiding " the stage strut and parade of the dancing 
master." 





THIRD posinoir, OR nR8T 

MOOHDART. 



FOURTH POSinOir, OB 
BKOONO 8B00NDART. 
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AdrancQ, rafin, m change, iritli ease, except when the action demandB 
«ncTg7, or marked deddou. Adopt such podtlooa onlj' as consist of 
manlj and tlniple grace, and change as the tentimenl or satfject changes, 
or as Ton direct attention todifibrent parts of the andioice. AToldmoT- 
iug attont, or " weaTtng," or moylag tlie fbet or hands while speaking. 

AB acticm should he graoeAd in mechanimn, and deOnite In ezpreadve- 
neea. 

Either arm may more with grace to the extent of half a dicle, Terti- 
cally or lioritontallj. Tlie extremities of the seml-dide, the noddle, 
and a point intermediate to Um middle and each extreme, {^ve flye elera- 
tiiws and five traasrerse directions — in all twentr-flve points— for 
geatnre with dther arm, thos ; 



Vebtical Skid-cibcls.— I, cenith; s, elevated; h, horisontal; d, 
dovnwards ; n.r., ntKUr or rest. 

Tkakbtebsb SBm-dBCLK. — e, across the body; /, forwards; y, 
oUiqne; x, extended; (, backwards. 

Motions bneard* tke bodg indicate self-esteem, tgotism, or Invitation ; 
jyom tile bod]f, cranmand or repnMon; et^andbig geitvrtt txpnm 
liberality, diatritnition, acquiescence, or candor; eontneUitg gatvm, 
frugality, reaerre, or ccdlection; riting moUoni express 8aq>endon, 
climax, or appeal ; fi^wg motioni, cranpletion, declaration, or response ; 
a «udd«n *top expf eases doabt, meditation, or listening i a tudden mow- 
tnent, dedsion or discovery; a broad and needling range of gesture 
iUnstrates a general statement, or expresses boldness^ tkeedotn, and self- 
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a Umitti rangt denotea ^ffldence or constraint, or illnatntM 
* mbordlnate point; rigidity (ff tht miueUt indicates flnnnem, strength, 
or effort ; laxity denotes l&ngaor or we&kneas ; Aim motioru are ezpres- 
riTO of gentlenese, caution, delitwratloo, etc ; and jiiieic motioru, d 
iMrjhnMi, temerltj, etc. 



BELATITB POfllTIONB OT 



IK itonoN. 




Bud tauf[lDg donimdi. 



id polDtLog upwuds. 



n morlnf onlwudg. 



Id pglntlng meroM tlu Wtj, 



APPLICATION OF PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE. 19 





Am mofins inwards. 



* Hand pointing ontwardi. 



INTBODnCTION TO AK AUDIBKCB. 

The i^peaker should present himself to the audience with modesty, and 
ulthont any show of self-conseqnence ; and, at the same time, he should 
myoid obsequiousness, and every thing opposed to true dignity/ and sdf- 
respect. His countenance should be eompoeed; he should feel the import- 
ance of the subject and of the occasion. He should not stare, nor hasten 
too much to begin. Be deliberate and calm, and be in possession of your 
ieff-passeaswiK 

POSTURES OF THB HANDS AND FINOBR8. 

The prevention of awkw:ardne8s, and a security of expressiveness and 
grace, may greatly depend on the natural and agreeable positions of the 
hands and fingers. Every one knows that we can, with the hand, eaU or 
dismisSt inmte or rtpd^ threaten or eupptiecUey ask or deny^ encourage or 
dieeouragey show joy or eorroWy detestation or fea/Ty admiration or respect^ 
and how much fiurther their power of expression may be extended, is 
difficult to say. 

The jNitifi up generally indicates elevated sentiments ; palm down, the 
reverse. The other expressions will be governed by feeling. 

«. ^ He may now, with a suitable deliberation, and with 

a sjbep of moderate firmness and length, take his posi- 
tion with his face directed to the audience. A bow, 
being the most marked and appropriate symbol of 
respect, should be made on the last step going to his 
place upon the platform. The final bow, on leaving 
the stage, may be made on the left foot second, if it be 
suitable. 

In making a graceM bow, there should be a gentle 
bend of the whole body ; the centre of gravity should 
be kept near the heel of the advanced foot, so as not to 
throw the weight of the body on the ball of it ; the 
eyes should not be permitted to &11 belowrthe person 
addressed ; and the arms should lightly move forward, 
and a little inward, as they naturally do when the 
body is bent, but without any apparent voluntary 
effort (See Fig. 1.) 
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On raldog himaelf into the erect poalUon ttom the 
introdnctorj bow, the speaker (bonld lUl beck into 
the flnt portion of the adnmoed fooL (See Fig, S.) 
In this portion he commences to epesk. Mr. Preil- 
dent, Hr. Speaker, Fellow-Citimu, etc This maj be 
called the speaking attitude of the feet and Imdy. 

Btndenta, or incUTidoela, alionld here afa^ and train 
tbemselTes (bi some time. Pafdla at acbool, and those 
at academies and collt^ea, too, may be trained In 
daases on the botr, combined with the clungea (tf the 
position of the feet As tlu pupil advanoes to anj gf 
the second positions, let him oocarioniUlj be directed 
to advance with a bow, and fltU back tgtin tnto the 
speaking attitnde. This ma^ be done at flrat in the 
(3am, and aflerward separately before tlie claaa^ I7 
fronting tlie dass as an aodkooe. The ftdlowing 
Hgnrei mnstrate action in speaking: 




AFI^JOATION O? PKEHOIPLKS AND FBACmOB. Sri 
«■ 1. 




tti" 



fitndenta should never be called apon to redte before an KOdioue 
until tbey have been trained in the ptuitiMU and jttrturM. 

Tlie stroke of the hand terminates on the emphatic word. Be carefbl 
not to "nw the air" with tlie hands i move them in cnrred lines. They 
■bonld more steadily, and rest on the emphatic word, returning to the 
ride after Um onotioa is ciqtreHed Uiat called them into action. 

In the ftdlowing aentenoe^ the emphatic word npon whkh the hand 
icBta is itaHdsed. 

1. "Tbey grew in beanty «(d« by «id«," 

S. " They flUed one AofM with glee;" (Both hands— middle circle— 
palm up.) 

8. " Their jfraeet are terered /ir and viit." (Right hand on " grtiTeB" 
— lower circle — rising to middle dide cm '*fbr"uid'' wide," and extend- 
ing to the right.) 

i. " 'Neath mtwnt and ttnam and mo." (The hand mores npwaid to 
ui^wr drde on " mount," and &Ils to lower drde on " stream" and 

Do not rqteat the same gesture in a stanza or paragiai^ In the fol- 
lowing lines tbe palm o[ tbe right hand is up, on the word " reward," 
directed to the middle drde in front, and on the wwd ■■ spnma" it is 
down, and moves to tlte ri^L It is brought to tbe heart on tiie word 
" bostHU," and middle finger is pressed inward ; on tlte word " high" it is 
directed upwaid to upper drde, palm up, etc, etc Continue tlie 
g arturwi wltliont duplicating dtber to tlie end of Uie quotation ; 
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And his rwM/rd you ask I Reward he «puf7M, 
For him the father^s generous ho9om burns ; 
For him on high the widow's prayer shall go ; 
For him ihe^^rphcm^B pearly tear-drops fiaw^ 
His boon the richest e'er to mortals giyen — 
Approving eoTucienee and the smile of Hea/ven, 

These exercises may be repeated until the awkward and ungraceful can 
make them elegantly. Even children in the primary «chool may be 
benefitted by this drill. We add other sentences for ^^combination 
exerciaes^^ in gesture, position, and voice. They may be omitted until the 
student has practiced the voice exercises. 



1. 

The heart of the sleeper beats hi^h in his breast, 
Joy quickens his pulse — all his hardships seem o'er, 

And a murmur of happiness steals through his rest — 
** Oh Qod thou hast blest me — I ask for no more." 

Ah ! what is that flame which now bursts on his eye ? 

Ah ! what is that sound which now larums his ear ? 
TIs the lightning's red glare, painting hell on the sky I 

'Tis the crash of the thunder, the groan of the sphere t 

He springs from his hammock — he flies to the deck ; 

Amazement confronts him with images dire — 
Wild winds and mad waves drive the vessel a wreck— 

The masts fly in splinters — the shrouds are on Are ! 



2. 

If ye are beasts, then stand here like fkt oxen, waiting for the 
butcher's knife I If ye are men — follow me I Strike down yon ^ard, 
gain the mountain passes, and there do bloody work, as did your sires at 
old Thermopylae ! 

8. 

Look to your hearths, my lords I 
For there, henceforth, shall sit, Ibr household gods. 
Shapes hot from Tartarus ! — all shames and crimes ! 
Wan treachery, with his thirsty dagger drawn ; 
Suspicion, poisoning his brother's cup ; 
Naked rebdlion, with the torch and ax. 



I warn you, your labor is lost ; you will not extinguish it, you will 
not conftise it. Far easier to drag the rock from the bottom of the sea, 
than the sentiment of right from the heart of the people ! 
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5. 

Quick ! man the life-boat t see ^on bark that drives before the blast! 
There's a rock a-head, the night is dark, and the storm comes thick and 
ikst. % 

They did not U^aU^ they did not enadt^ but they crdcmaA that the 
people of these Umted States should be/VM. 

7. 

Happy, prond America I The lightnines of haa/om yielded to your 
( philosophy ; the temptations of earth could not seduce your patriotiusm. 

8. 

As CsBsar loved me, I weep for him ; as he was fortunate, I rejoice at 
it ; as he was- valiant, I honor him ; but as he was ambitious, I slew him. 
There are tears for his love ; jay for his fortune ; honor for his valor ; and 
death for his ambition. 

9. 

Flash'd all their sabres bare, 
Flash'd as they turned in alTi 
Sabriuj^ the gunners there, 
Chargmg an army, while 
All the world wondered : 

Plunged in the battery-smoke 
Right thro' the line they broke ; 
Cossack and Russian 
Reel'd from the sabre-stroke 

Shattered and sundered. 
Then they rode back, but not| 

Not the six hundred^ 

10. 

Strike I — as said the anvil to the hammer — 

Strike I and never let your iron cool \ 
Up head, my boy ; speak bravely — never stammer , 

For fear me world will set you down a fool I 
We have no time allowed for shilly-shally, 

But seventv years allotted to the best : 
Down with the rock ; plough up the fruitful valley ; 

Work out your purpose — leave to Gkxi the rest 

You have a purpose — should have — then begin it ; 

An honest, manly purpose is a power. 
Which, if you straightway seize the minute, 

Will mase its progress surer every hour. 
Build up your fortunes by it ; lay them deeply ; 

Make your foundations sure ; Uien, day by oay. 
Rear the great walls — a fortress — never cheaply— 

Good purposes demand the great outlay. 
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• 

Strength, fldtli, derotian — thought and resolntion I 

These make your capital — these freely spend t 
Onoe sure of your des^^, the execution 

Needa all that you can give it — to the end I 
Oh I boy — man 1 what a world is in the keeping 

Of him who nobly aims and bravely toils ; 
Wake to ffreat deeds I well all have tune for sleeping, 

When *" we have ahuffled off our mortal ooila.'^ 



BRBATHma EXBROISB& 

Deep breathings with the lips closed, inhaling as long as 
possible, and exhaling slowly, is very beneficiaL 

Eaving inflated t&e lungs to thefar utmost capacity, form the breath 
into the element of long o, in its escax>e through the vocal organs. This 
exercise should be frequently repeated, as the voice will be strengthened 
thereby, and the capacity of the chest greatly increased. Do not raise 
the shoulders or the upper part of the diest alone when you breathe. 
Breathe as a healthy child breathes, by the expansion and contraction of 
abdominal and intercostal musdes. Such breathing will improve the 
health, and be of great assistance in continuous reading or speaking. 
Great care is necessary in converting the breath into voice. Do not 
waste breath; use it economically, or hoarseness will follow. Much 
practice on the vocal elemaits, with all the varieties of pitch, then the 
utterance of words, then of sentences, and finally of whole paragraphs, 
is necessary in learning to use the breath, and in acquiring judgment 
and taste in vocalizing. Ifever ipeak token ths lungs (vre exhcmated. Keep 
them 10022 infiated, 

SFBOIAL DIBBCTIOKS FOB BBBATHINa. 

1. Place yourself in a perfectly erect but easy posture ; the weight ot 
the body resting on one foot ; the feet at a moderate distance, the one in 
advance of the other ; the arms akimbo ; the fingers pressing on the 
abdominal muscles, in front, and the thumbs on the dorsal musdes, on 
each side of the spine ; the chest freely expanded and frdly projected ; 
the shoulders held backward and downward ; the head perfectly vertical 

2. Having thus complied with the preliminary conditions of a free and 
unembarrassed action of the organs, draw in and give out the breath 
very fUlly and very slowly, about a dozen times in succession. 

8. Draw in a very full breath, and send it forth in a prolonged sound 
of the letter K In the act of inspiration, take in as much breath as you 
can contain. In that of expiration, retain all you can, and give out as 
little as possible, merdy sui&dent to keep the sound of h audibla 
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4. Dnw la a jwj fbll brwth, u bdbre, and eiait It with a Unlf , 
expnUve force, In the sound of h, bnt -little prolonged, in (be atfle of • 
modsratet wUapered oongh. 

St Dmr in the breath, ai alieadj directed, and emit it with a tnUm 
and Tiolent explodon, la a vwy brieT aoiuid of the Utter A, in tiie s^le 
•f aa ahmpt and fbrclble, but wlilq>ered coogh. The breath U, In thia 
node of ex[dratioii, thrawn out with abrupt ■«!«■*». 

Each of tlie above exerdaee ahonld be repeated often, bj the student, 
la his room, or while walking ; and may be given with the gynuuutiG 
ezerdsei previoaal; latrodnced. 

Utter tU« conplot aa man; tbnea as ponlble, with one tveath : 

Come OM—oome oil/ This rock shall jV 
From its firm base, aa aoon as L 



THE ORGANS OF SPEECHl — HOW TO USE THEM. 

The Inngs ootMtitate the bellows of the speaking apparatnB. 
The larTDZ, the pharynx, the soft palate, the nasal paas^^ 
and the moath, modify the breath into the elementary soanda 
of speech. 



1. nMltrjax. 

■. Tba (Oil pmUt*. 
4. Tha auAl puiftf*. 



The Inngs are estioaGd wltUn the chest ; and, in healthftal resplratlaa, 
they are acted on chldly by upward presattre of the diaphragm, or mU- 
lU^ whii^ separatea the chest from the abdomen, and diis )q)ward pie» 
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sure is caused by the contraction of the abdominal and dorsal mnsdeSi 
(Notice the br,eathing of a healthy child.) 

In &ulty respiration, the sides of the chest are drawn in upon the 
lungs, to force out the breath, and the natural action of the diaphragm i» 
rmersed. This is exemplified by stammerers. 

The breath, driven from the lungs, ascends the wind-pipe ; and its 
emission is rendered audible only by the resistance which it meets with 
in the throat, the nostrils, or the mouth. 

At the top of the wind-pipe, is the larynx — the seat of the voice. The 
larynx is, practically, a box, the cavity of which is susceptible of a mul- 
titude of modifications, affecting the pitch, force, and quality of the voice ; 
though these may be modified, also, by the tongue, teeth, and lips. The 
orifice of the larynx, the glottis, may be perfectly closed, ftilly expanded, 
or contracted in any degree, by the different muscles and the elasticity of 
its different coata 

When the whole of the guttural passage is ftilly expanded, the passing 
breath creates no sound ; but when the glottis, or aperture of the larynx, 
is definitely narrowed, by the action of the will, its edges vibrate, and 
produce the sound which is called voice. 

Voice is thus the result of vibration of the edges of tJie 
glottis, caused by the air being propelktf through by the pro- 
pelling power below. 

The edges of the glottis have been named " vocal ligamenta" Above 
the glottis, and forming part of the larynx, is what may be considered 
as a pair of lips, the aperture between which is called the " superior," or 
"false glottis." The latter, and the passage between the larynx and the 
mouth, are susceptible of a variety of changes of shape and expansion. 

The passage between the larynx and the mouth is called the pharynx. 
This cavity is susceptible of various degrees of expansion and contraction ; 
and these modifications of the phar3mx, assisted by the position of the 
pendulous soft palate, play an important part in the formation of the ele- 
ments of speech and expression. 

The percussive effect of consonants results mainly firom the elasticity 
of the muscles of the pharynx, which compress the breath behind the 
articulating organs, in proportion as the latter restrain its issue through 
the mouth. In forming the vowels,* the pharynx is for one set of sounds 
partially^ and for another eetftdlyj expanded. 

In front of the pharynx, is the mouth ; and at the top of the pharynx, 
behind the soft palate, is the entrance to the nasal passages. When the 
soft palate is raised, it prevents the breath from passing into the nose ; 
and when it is depressed, the breath flows through the nostrils, as well as 
into the mouth. The soft palate acts the part of a double valve, closing 
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the nasal passage by upward pressure, and dosing the mouth by down- 
ward contact with the tongue. Both passages are shut in this manner, 
by forming the consonant " A;." The oral passage is closed, and the nasal 
passage open, in forming ** n^.*' Both passages are open in forming the 
French ** tn,*' ** an," etc. And the oral passage is open, and the nasal 
passage shut, in forming the vowels. 

The roof of the mouth is an arob ; and the tongue, as its 
Tarious parts — the back, the front, or the point — are pre- 
sented to the back, the fi'ont, or the rim of the palatal arch, or 
the upper gum, gives a great variety of configurations to the 
ohannel of the mouth. (See out) 




1. BMk. 
S. Front. 
8. Point • 



From each of these configurations the passing breath or voice receives 
an audibly different effect, of vowel or of consonant quality. Further 
modifications result from the degree of contraction of the lips, the teeth, 
and the condition of the guttural passages. 

To give the voice the fldl effect of round, smooth, and agreeable tone, 
the firee use of the cavity of the mouth is indispensable; the whole 
mouth must be thrown open, by the unimpeded action and movement 
of the lower jaw. 

A miotheredy imperfect^ and Itfdess utterance^ is ths necessary eonseguencs 
of restraint in the play cf this most tilfective impiement of speech, A liberai 
opening of the mouth is the only condition on tehich a free and fffeetice utter- 
once can be produced. 

The teeth. These instruments, by their hard and sonorous texture, 
serve to compact and define the volume of the voice, while they aid one 
of the important purposes of distinct articulation in the Amotion of 
speech. Used with exact adaptation to their office, they give a dear and 
distinct character to enunciation; but remissly exerted, they cause a 
coarse hissing, resembling the slbilation of the inferior anhnala 
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Tbe I^ Then importuit ^di to krticnkUon, not only ^ve disdiick 
Bern to nttemtce, bnt ftdtauM of ellbct to the Mimda-of the voice. Im- 
perfectly Died, they prodnoe aa. obBcnre mombliiig, iiutead of definite 
entmcUtioa ; uid, too illghtly parted, thqr confine the voice withia the 
month mnd throat, loBtead of giving it ftee egrms and emissive forca 
In ^gorona speech, rightlj executed, the lipa are sligbtlf ronnded, and 
even partiallf, though not boldly, projected. 

Tbey tbiu become most effective aids h> the definite prcjecUon and 
OCmTejance of vocal sound; they emit the voice well moulded, and, as it 
irere, exactly aimed at the ear. 

The ftdlowiog evti will ^ve some Ideft of the variety of opening, 
and fbrm the teetli, Bps, (uid month aasome In littering the long and 
■bort vowela All do not Aote the teeth quite as much as is Indicated 
In the cut, but all shoold open them as much ; 



an, M, 
awe, odd, 
or. what 



own. 



A 



A QOOD ABTXO0LATION. 



We ii»7 now enter npon the Mndf and practice of the daaanti of Ibe 
TCngHrti language, for the porpoae oTaoqolring 



A QOOD ARTICULATION. 

A good artjonlation oonBistB in {pring every tetter in » 
Byllable its due proportion of wand, Moording to the at»ndsrd 
of pronnnoiadon, and in making such a distinotion between 
the syllables of which words ore composed, that the ear shall 
withont diffioolty acknowledge their number, and perceive at 
onofl to which syllable each letter belongs. 

Wliere these particulAn are not olMerred, the artionlation la defoctlT& 
A good articolaton may be acquired \>f carefUly repeating alood, and 
in a whisper, the elonenta of the langoage, ^eae dementa are divided 
into three duaea, Votali, Bab- Fw»I*, and A^iraUi. YocalB are pnre 
Tcrfce, anb-TocalB are part vtrfce, aspirates pure breath. 

The TtnrelB, or vocal Bounds, are arranged in the fidlowlng talile fix 
indlridnal and class practice : 

A long, atinala, &te, long, a* m old, dom& 

A ^tort, at in at, hat Aort, <u tn ox, not 

A Balian, at in arm, &r. long, at in move, pror& 

Abroad,euin all, &1L Ulong, at in lauto, cube: 

Jl long, at in eve, mete. t^thorl, at in up, tulx 

BiAort, wmenti;b«id. VmiddU, at in pull, push. 

/iMV,(Mte ice, child. M, at in <^ choice, ntdN^ 

lAort, at in pin, whip. Ou, a* *n out, sound. 

Speak the word disUBCtly and then the element, exploding it with 
Tarle^ of fbrce and on different notes of the sole. For flexibill^ of 
Toioe and good articulation, there is no better exercise than the ntterance 
of the Towel elements with the different Infleadona, first ri^ng, thai 
blling, then the drcumflexee. The practice of exploding the Tooal 
elements with a Consonant prefixed, first a Snb-Tocal Consonant, than 
an Ajqrirate, is of great value in aoqnlrfaig oontrol of the nxnith, teeth, 
andlipa. 
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Sub-YocalB or Vocal Conaonants should be treated, in the practice, as 
the Vocals in the preceding table. They are formed by the yibration of 
the Vocal chords, modified by the organs of speech : 

B.asin bat, bag. R, {trtUeO), mn, rap. 

jD, as in dun, debt R, as in for, far. 

^ G,a8 in ^if n, gag. Th, as in thine, thos. 

Jy as in jib, Joy. F, as in rent, valve. 

X, as in let, InlL TT, as in went, walL 

2La$in man, main. 7*, as in yes, young. 

My as in nun, na^. Z^ as in zeal, as, was. 

Ng^ as in sing, king. Zh, or Z^as in azure, leisure 

Prolong the Sub- Vocal Consonants as follows : b at d un, 

and then pronounce the Sub- Vocal without uttering the word. Then 
give the Sub-Vocals, with the inflections : 

b' b^ d' d^ g' fiA J' jN r r etc. 

The Aspirate Consonants should be repeated according to the table. 
Be careful not to waste breath, and utter them with no more power than 
they require in words. , 

Fy as in fit, fame, fife. Ty as in top, time, tune. 

Hy as in hat, hope, hay. Ohy as in chat, church. 

Ky as in kid, car. Shy as in shun, shade, gash« 

P, as in pit, pin, pupiL Thy as in thin, thank, thick. 

8y as in suit, dose. Why as in when, whit. 

The Elements, we repeat, afford a better exercise in Articulation than 
words connected to form sense. The drill on the Elements should form 
a daily exercise in all our primary schools. Change the pitch and force 
often, in reciting them. The student will be well repaid for his trouble, 
if he would study Webster's and Worcester's Dictionaries, especially the 
l]itroduction in regard to the Elements of the English language. 

If we give the Elements properly, we shall have no trouble with their 
construction into words and sentences. 

We give below, the Elements, classified according to the action of the 
organs of speech : 

Okal and Laktngbal SotTNDS, (so called because they are formed by 

the mouth and larynx.) 

1. ^-11 ; 2. -4-rm ; 8. A-n ; 4 j^-ve ; 5. Oo-ze, L-<w-k ; 6. JS^rr ; 7. j^-nd ; 
8. J-n ; 9. ^i-r ; 10. ?7-p ; 11. 0-r ; 12. 0-n ; 13. ^-le ; 14 J-ce ; 15. 0-ld ; 
16. Ot^r; 17. Oir\\ 18. CT-se (verb, Z<m^;) TF-bg {iioxmy short.) 

Labial, ob Lip Sounds— formed by the lips. 
1. P-a-fte ; 2. P-i^pe ; 8. if-a-iw; 4 TT-oe ; 6. F-al-ue ; 6. FA-fe, 

Palatio, ob Palatb Sounds — formed by the action of the palate, 
1. C-a-Ae ; 2. G^a-^; a F-e. 
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AsFiRATB, OB BBBATHiNa SouNDB ^ formed by the breath. 
iTe. 

Nabal, OB NoBTBiL SomfTDB — formed by the noetrUfli 
1. Jf-u-«y 2. Si-ng. 

LraauAL, OB Tokottb Sounds — formed by the tongae. 
L L-n-U; 3. -B-ap ; B. Pa-r. 

Stllabio Combinations — for ftirther practice Id articulation. 



Difficult Combinations fob Pbonunciation. 



Cfvoe the itdlimed Element distinctly. 



znd 

haxb 

hand 

hanefo 

bar5«{ 

eiuf 

eiufo 

ended 

haaidedst 

biiut 

\And» 

pro&0 

ptobee 

-probed 

probedet 

-pTobeet 

orb 

orbed 

orbs 

baiKl 

banefo 

troa&20 

trends 

trowblest 

troubled 

trovMedet 

]^hble 

pebblee 

trem5^0 

tremMes 

treTMBd 

XremMedst 

rib 

ribs 

ribbed 

robe 

robes 

robed 

caxMUe 

CKodlea 



hsLiidlea 

h&mUed 

haaidledat 

hBndldH 

fondles 

fondled 

fondledst 

fondlest 

doo0 

dooM 

JKame 

JZames 

tri/b 

trhiM 

trifled 

trifledst 

triflest 

frame 

fnmes 

frsmed 

ULUgh 

lAnghs 

iBkwghed 

iBLUghest 

wajflf 

w&fts 

wtftest 

with 

beqnea^A 

beqnea^A«I 

benea^A 

^Ais 

them 

then 

trneJdes 

tmeklest 

truckled 

truekledst 

uncle 

thhiA» 



thinA;09^ 

a&eked 

naeked 

hlaeken 

"blsLckens 

hlaekenst 

"blackened 

hlaehendst 

croney 

elb 

hnlbs 

hulbed 

hold 

holds 

e^s 

delft 

hmge 

milks 

mUked 

Bilka 

diff 

dijT* 

glow 



glotoed 

nxAngles 

mangiest 

m&ngled 

mangledst 

haggled 

haggles 



hraggedst 
hrags 
hedge 
hedged 

V]ff 
pigs 

"waggest 



wage 

we^ed 

Strang 

firing 

ftinged 

hreath 

bread^A 

brea^A« 

fl/lfA. 

sixth, 

thousandth 

mulct 

mulcts 

elm 

elms 

whjdmed 

uhdms 

fallen 

false 

fallest 

hats 

halts 

shelves 

shelved 

halls 

Mch 

niched 

wealth 

healths 

tru^A 

truth^s «ake 

humpAry 

attempt 

attempts 

tombs 

entoml>ed 

entombedst 

banefo 

sendest 



range 

ranged 

wants 

weTitest 

^ns 

flndest 

flincA 

Hinehed 

eylTi^ 

han^« 

haTi^ 

807l^« 

stren^A 

jduck 

rippled 

rippledst 

pray 

prayed 

dips 

clippest 

ciiji>ed 

cUppedst 

Aer£« 

harbed 

harbest 

harbedsi 

hard 

hards 

wharfed 

surf 

burfl^A 

bur^A« 

baT^ 

urged 

hark 

harked 

arc 

ares 

baritei 



I thrust three thousand thistles through the tl&ek of my thwmb, 
Man wants but little here below, nor wants that little long. 
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Foreign trend enlArges and liberalizes the mind. 
They were wrmehed by the hand of violence. 
Th&i siiiffed topf, though bare, stand on the blasted heath. 
The drenffth of his nostrils is terribie, 
A gentle current rippled by. 
Do you like harbi in your broth ? 
tThou barb'gt the dart that wmnd8 thee. 
Thou barb'tPH the dart by which he fell 
Many arks were seen floating down the stream. 
There barked and hateledy within, unseen. 
The culprit was hurled from the Tarpeian rode 
Worcto, wonb, word* / 
Are the goods whaled f 
It was strongly wrged upon him. 
Bemark^st thou that? 
Mark'tt than? 

He enarlSy but dares not bite. 
Arm'd, say ye ? Arm% my lord 1 
They have ornw in their Mmide, 
The delinquent was hwnCd in tiie hand. 
Wellington leaa^d the art of war under his brother. In India. 
A boundless sons bfwri^ from the groye. 
It was union of MorU as well as Aan<2#. 
EartKs ample breast 
He eea/rched^e house for it 
It hwrts me. 

Thou hurVit his fbelings. 
Theophilus Thistle, the suooessflQ thutle sifter, in sifting a sieye fUH of 

unsifted iHstUsy thruet three thousand thistles ^Arough the fAlck of his 

tAumb. 
PerciyaZV duets and extrtiets. 

He lx)&8tSy he twists the texts to suit the seyera2 sects, 
Aimdst the mistSf he thru«^« his fi«^« again^ the posts. 
The swan swam oyer the sea ; well swum, swan. The swan swam back 

again ; well swum, swan. 
He «aw6d six sleek «2im «apling«. 
Thou toreath'^d'st and mnme'd'st the fiir-fbtched oz. 

Ayoid the affectations exemplified in the last column of the following 
table: 

Cbrrmt IneofTtot or AMttML 

Orihography. J^rontMokMon* I^vnunciaHon, 

card kard kyard 

cart kart kyart 

guard gard gyard 

regard re-gard re-gyard 

candle kan-dl kyan-dl 

garrison gar-re-sun gyar-reson 

carriage kar-ridzh k^-ridzh 

guide gid gyid 

guise gis gyis 

guile gil •, gyil 

begune bi-gil be-^jyO 

Bky 8^ skyi 

kind kxad kyind 

mankind man-kind man-kyind 

catechise kat-e-kis kyat-e-kyis 
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GBmBRAL Bulb. — Do not per7ert, nor omit without good authority, 
the sound of any letter or syllable of a word. 



Gft . 

H«y 

E«tch 

G^h'er 

Stfd'y 

Crit'er 

Gkxxl'niss 

Hon'ist 

Hun'durd 

Sav'tj 

IS.s.wn'iag 

Cli'mit 

Srit^nt 

Muh'duz 



BZAMPLB8. 



6r 


g«t 


Souns 


it 


have. 


Piels 


<( 


catch. 


Sof'ly 


u 


gath'er. 


Wepst 


(i 


st^ad'y^ 


Kindl'st 


« 


creat'ure. 


Armst 


f( 


eood'ni««. 
hon'est 


Gen'ral 


ti 


Sep'rate 


C( 


hund'red. 


Miseries 


c« 


saVaffe. 
morning. 


Dif'frence 


u 


Ex'lent 


l< 


cli'mate. 


Comp'ny 


u 


ffl'Unt 


LiVin 


u 


mur'dera 


Lenth'en 



for 

u 
cc 
cc 
u 
u 
(( 
u 
<c 
«« 

4C 

u 
tt 

M 



sounds, 
fielife. 
soft'ly. 
wep^st 
kindl'(28t 
arm'cist 
gen'^r aL 
sep'a rate. 
jma'er ies. 
differ enoe. 
ef^ed lent 
com'pa ny. 
living, 
len^'en. 



MOVEMENT OF THE SPEAKING VOICE. 

* 

The spelling voice differs from the singing yoice only in 
this: 

In singing, the voice is stationary on a given note for a definite time. 
In speaking, it is not stationary, but moves upward and downward to 
express sense. If it moves in straight lines, it is sound without sense. 
This may be exemplified as follows : 

When the letter », as heard in the word eye^ is pronounced as an 

alphabet letter, without emotion, there will be two sounds heard in dose 

succession. The first has the sound of a, in o^ (which is the third vocal 

element,) and the second, of 6, in A^; a-e-ae-ae-ay-i. The first element is 

made to issue from the organs with a degree of fullness and force, while 

the second is made by a gradually diminishing sound, vanishing into 

silence. During the pronunciation, the voice gradually rises or slides 

upward through the interval of a tone ; the beginning of the a and the 

termination of the e being severally the inferior and superior extremes 

of this tone. This may be proven by any one who is able to sound the 

' diatonic soUe discreetly. Let him commence with a, and strike the 

'■ several points of this scale, by the alternate use of a and «, drawing out 

^ each as a note, and making a palpable pause between the sounds. This 

will make him familiar with the effect of these letters, when heard on 

the extremes of a tone. Then let him rise, by a slide of the voice, (or 

concretely,) through the several places of the scale, making the several 

points of a strongly, and e faintly, by the alternate use of a and e. This 

8 
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movement will make him fkmillar with the concrete rim of a tone. 
Now, in repeating the a and $ on the two first points of the scale, let the 
sound of thea be continued up till the voice reaches the e, and the stress 
on the 6 be gradually diminished into silence, and he will perceive this 
diminishing to be the end of the sound, and also one tone in pitch 
higher than the conmiencing a. This movement of the voice is called a 
concrete rise of a second or tone. 

With a view to distinguish more definitely this movement of the voice, 
the first position, or that heard on the a in the above instance, is called 
the BeuUcal, or the Radical Movement^ or the radical part of the move- 
ment, because it opens or begins with a sudden fullness, on some given 
place of the scale, as from a base or root. That portion which follows or 
rises from the radical, or extends upward into the «, is called the Vanish^ 
or the VanisTUng Movement^ or the vanishing part of the movement, 
from its becoming gradually weaker and weaker, and finally vanishing 
away into silence, in the upper extreme of the tone. 

When any one of the alphabetic elements (except the aspirs) is uttered 
with propriety and smoothness, and without any emotion, it commences 
with an abrupt fullness, and gradually decreases in its upward move- 
ment, through the interval of a tone, having the increments of time and 
rise, and the decrements of fullness and force, equably progressive. 

The following diagram may illustrate this important fimction of the 
voice— the radical and vanishing movement : 

1, % 8. 4. 




Nos. 1 and 2, in the above diagram, represent the rmngy and Nos. 8 
and 4 the falling concrete of the voice ; or the upwa/rd and downward 
tanish. 

The fallvng concrete is produced by the voice in the same manner as 
the rising, only the direction is downwwrd; commencing with the radical 
frdlness on the upper line, or higher pitch, and equably diminishing 
downward into silence, through the interval of a tone on the lower line, 
or on a lower degree of pitch. 

This important function of the speaking voice is not appli- 
cable to the interval of a tone only, but is equally applicable 
to every interval of the scale, from a semitone to an octave, 
or more if necessary. 

This concrete function of the voice Is not only applicable to the simpU 
elements of speech, but also to &oery syUablCt for the uttering of any 
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tj^Hable is but the performance of this concrete function on that syllahle. 
It is the performauoe of the racUeal and wuMi^ or eoncreie funetiony on 
ftny number of alphabetic elements, that unites these elements, by one 
effort of the Yoioe, into syllables ; for any number of letters which can 
be sounded by the use of this concrete Amotion, constitutes a syllable. 
Words may, then, be dirided into syllables, by the application of the 
ladioal and Tanishing movement of the voice on them. 

The towA dmimU9 are those best adapted to display the radical and 
ooncrete movement of the voice, on every interval, firom the semitone to 
the octave; Therefore, the opening fullness of the radical is uniformly 
lieard on the vowel element of a syllable. 

The ** t€m " of the uncultivated speaker, which rises to a ** ting-wnff" 
meaningless noise» is cauaed by vioJating this fundamental law of the 
^Making voice. 



ELEMENTS OF EXPRESSION. 

Elooution has two kinds of elements to treat of; and they 
are very different from each other in their nature and applica- 
tion. The first are those by the use of which articulation is 
made clear, smooth, and distinct. These are elements of simple 
utterance. This is the ground work upon which the super* 
structure of our language is reared. We hope the student has 
thoroughly mastered these elements, as we now present a 
second class of elements. We may, by the use of these ele- 
ments, give very different meanings to our words, or to any 
given sentence, according to the application of any one^ or 
any number of them, or any one of its words, or any number, 
or all of them. 

Take the sentence " Thou art a man." When delivered in a cool and 
deliberate manner, it is a very plain sentence, conveying no emotion, nor 
emphasis, nor interrogation. But when one of the words is emphasized, 
the sense will be very different from what it was in tlie first instance ; 
and very different, again, when another word is made emphatic ; and so, 
again, whenever the emphasis is changed, the meaning is also changed : 
as, '* Thou art a man.** That is, thou in opposition to another, or becauae 
thou hast proved thyself to be ona ** Thou art a man. ** That is, a gentle' 
fiMM. ** Thou ABT a man.** That is, in opposition to ** thou host betn a 
man,** or ** thou wtlt be one.** ** Thou art a man.*' That is, in opposition 
to ths man, or a partieular man. 

Then, again, the sentence may be pronounced in a very low tone of 
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Toioe, and with force or without force. It may be raised to a fifth aboye 
the low tone, uniting a good deal of stress, or without stress ; and then, 
again, it may be heard on an octave, with the greatest force, or with 
moderate force. Each of these latter modes of intonation will make a 
yery different impression on an audience, according to the employment 
of other elements of expression, with that of the general pitch. 

In addition to these, the sentence may be pronounced in a yery low 
and soft tone, impljring kindness of feeling. Then, in a whisper, intimating 
secrecy or mystery. It may be heard on the semitone, high or low, to 
communicate different degrees of Pathos. And then, again, the themob 
may be heard on one or all of the words, to give greater intensity to 
other elements of expression which may be employed. As, also, a 
OUTTUEAL emphasis may be applied, to express anger, scorn, or loathing. 
These are some, only, of the different meanings which may be giyen to 
this sentence of four words by the yoice. A good reader, or speaker, 
then, ought not only to be able to sound every word correctly ; he ought 
to know, always, the exact meaning of what he reads, taidfeel the senti- 
ment he utters, and also to know how to give the intended meaning and 
emotion, when he know them. 

By praetiee upon the different exercises herein, the student win not 
fidl to recognize the emotion from the sentiment, and tnU be aiie to give it. 



QUALITIES OF VOICE. 

By Quality of Yoice is meant the kind of voice used to 
express sentiment. 

We make two general divisions of Quality : Pubb and Ihfubb. These 
may be subdivided into Pure, Deepened or Orotund Quality, Tremor 
Quality, Guttural Quality and Aspirate Quality. We represent these 
Qualities by a diagram, together with the emotions or ideas they express 
when used naturally. 
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Pure.. 



OB 



1 



All unemotional utteranoeflk 
Simple Narrative. 
Introduction& 
Convcrsationa 
Excessive Joy. 



Pure, 
Deepened, 
OnoTuin) 
Quality. . 



Sublime Utterances. 
Bold Declamation. 
Animated Appeals. 
Apostrophe. 
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( Expressions of Hatred, Contempt, etc. 
Soorn, and kindred Emotiona 
(Fear. 
Remorse, and kindred Emotions. 



Tbbmob Qualitt.' 



Pity, Tenderness. 
Grief (ezcessiye). 
Joy (exoessiye). 
, Hope. 



Enter into the spirit of what is read ; as the emotions help to define 
the Yoices. It is difficult to separate these qualities of Toioe. Like the 
emotions, they shade into each other so much, that it requires long and 
patient study to express, with exactness, the ideas of an author. 

The Pure Quality is most used, and should be most zealously cultiyated. 
It introduces all the other Qualitie& 

Pure tone exists in two forms — subdued and moderate force: the 
former implying the repressing power of an emotion, which quiets utter- 
ance ; the latter being, as its name implies, a medium of style. 

The elocutionary practice best adapted to the formation of pure and 
smooth quality of yoice, in the *' subdued " form, consists principally in 
careful repetition of the tabular exercises on the " tonic " elements of the 
language, and the utterance of syllables and words containing long vow- 
els, and in the reading and recitation of passages of poetry marked by 
the prevalence of the expressive tones of pathos^ ddUmnUy^ and tron^utl- 
Uy, as here exemplified. 

The following exercises should be practiced with the closest attention 
to the perfect purity of vocal sound, as associated with the spirit of 
deep-felt but gentle emotion : 

Unbkotiokaii. 

1. 

A GOOD daughter I — there are other ministries of love, more conspic- 
uous than hers, but none in which a gentler, lovelier spirit dweUs, and 
n'me to which the heart's warm requitals more joyfully respond. 

JoTona 

2. 

« 

You must wake and call mc early, call me early, mother dear, 
To-morrow 11 be the happiest time of all the glad New-Year ; 
Of all the glad New- Year, mother, the maddest, merriest day : 
For I 'm to be Queen o* the May, mother, I 'm to be Queen o' the May I 
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a 

I sleep 80 sound all nifht, mother, that I shall never wake, 

If you do not call me loud, when the day beeins to break ; 

But I must eather knots of flowers, and buds and earlands gay : 

For I 'm to Be Queen o* the May, mother, I *m to be Queen o* the May t 



Oh t that this lorely rale were mine ! 
Then, from glad youth to calm decline, 

My years would gently glide ; 
Hope would rejoice in endless dreams, 
And memory's oft-returning gleams. 

By peace be sanctified I 

Narbatiyb. 

8. 

Now comes the autumn of life — the season of the '<sere and yellow 
ka£" The suppleness and mobility of the limbs diminish, the senses are 
less acute, and the impressions of external objects are less remarked. The 
fibres of the body grow more ri^id ; the emotions of the mind are more 
calm and uniform ; the eye loses its lustrous keenness of expression. The 
mind no loujB^er roams abroad with its original excursiveness ; the power 
of ima^nation is, in great degree, lost Experience has robbed external 
objects of their illusiyeness ; the thoughts come home ; it is the age of 
reflection. It is the period in which we receive the lust tribute of ven- 
eration and confidence from our fellow men, if we have so lived as to 
deserve it ; and are entitled to the respect and confidence of the younger 
part of mankind, in exact proportion to the manner in which our own 
youth has been spent, and our maturity improved. 

6. 

Tread lightly, comrades I Ye have laid 

His dark locks on his brow ; — 
Like life, save deeper light and shade ; — 

We'll not disturb them now 

7. 

Tread lightly I for 'tis beautiftd— 

That blue- veined eyelid's sleep I 
Hiding the eye death left so dull ; — 

Its Sumber we will keep I 

8. 

This is the place — the center of the grove ; 
Here stands the oak — the monarch of the wood. 
How sweet and solemn is this midnight scene I 
The silver moon, unclouded, holds her wajr 
Through skies where I could count each little star ; 
The fimning west wind scarcely stirs the leaves ; 
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bed, 



The rirer^ rushing oVr its pebbled 
Imposes silence with a stilly sound. 
In such a place as this, at such an hour— 
If ancestry may be in aught believed — 
Descending spirits have conversed with man, 
And told the secrets of the world unknown. 

9. 

Thb Giuyb of a Fahilt. 

I wandered on, scarce knowing where I went, 
Till I was seated on an in&nt*s grave. 
Alas ! I knew the little tenant well : 
She was one of a lovely family, 
That oft had clune around me, like a wreath 
Of flowers — the mirest of the maiden spring. 
It was a new-made grave, and the green sod 
Lay loosel V on it ; yet affection there 
Had reared the stone, her monument of &me. 
I read the name I loved to hear her lisp : — 
'Twas not alone ; but every name was there, 
That lately echoed through that happy dome. 

I had b^n three weeks absent : — m that time. 
The merdlesB destroyer was at work. 
And spared not one of all the infant group. 
The last of all, I reatd the grandsire*s name, 
On whose white locks I oil had seen her cheek — 
Like a bright sunbeam on a fleecv doud — 
Rekindling in his eve the fiuling lustre, 
Breathing into his heart the glow of youth ; 
He died, at eishty, of a broken heart — 
Bereft of all for whom he wished to live. 

It is important that the pupil, at the very outset of vocal study, should 
have the ability of appreciating purity of tone. Unless he have some 
distinct perception of it — in other words, unless a model of pure tone 
has been formed in his own mind — all merely physical effort to acquire 
it, will be likely to &il. 

The practice of the scale in swelling tones is chiefly relied upon bj 
teachers of vocal music, for developing the voice, and for acquiring purity, 
mellowness, flexibility, and an adequate breadth of tone. 

In the application, keep in mind the distinction between the spealdng 
Toice and singing voice. 



OROTUND QUALITY. 

This quality of voice may be said to be a highly improved state of the 
natural voice. It is that pure, ringing, fUllness of sound, which is made 
deep in the throat ; the cavity of which is made to approach that of a bar- 
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rd — not, indeed, in size, but in hoUowneas and roundness ; giving to the 
voice a reverberating sound, as from a hollow cavity. 

Dr. Rush has, on the basis of the Latin phrase, constructed the term 
Orotund as designating that assemblage of eminent qualities which con^ 
stitute the highest characteristic of the speaking voice. He has further 
described it to be a fldl, dear, strong, smooth, and ringing sound, rarely 
heard in ordinary q;)eech ; though occasionally we meet with a person 
who has an Orotund as his natural voice ; but which is never found in 
its highest excellence, except by careful cultivation. He describes the 

fine qualities of voice constituting the Orotund, in the following words: 

• 

By a Mlness of voice, is meant that grave or hollow volume which 
approaches to hoarseness. 

By a freedom from nasal murmur and aspiration. 

By a satisfactory loudness and audibility. 

By ftnoothness, or a freedom from all reedy or guttural harshness. 

By a ringing quaUty of voice, its resemblance to certain musical instru- 
ments. 

Persons possessing the Orotund, appear to be laboring under a slight 
degree of hoarseness. The voice is highly agreeable to the ear, and is 
more musical and flexible than the common voice. 

The possession of the power of this voice is greatly dependent on culti- 
vation and management. Experiments have proved that more depends 
on cultivation than on natural peculiarity. Therefore, encouragement 
is strongly held out to those who are desirous of possessing it. 

Thus, the frequent exercise of the voice, in reading and dedaiming 
aloud, with the utmost degree of force of which it is susceptible, is a suc- 
cessful and sure method for improving it Persons in general have no 
adequate notion of the degree to which the voice may be improved, by 
the daily habit of loud vociferation. As soon as this strong action of the 
voice can be employed without hoarseness, it ought to be maintained for 
a considei^ble length of time, (say half an hour,) and if the exercise is 
united with a proper observance of meaeure, and a full supply of air in the 
lungSy it will be bene/ieial rather than injurious to health ; and espedally 
if prosecuted in the open air, or in a large room. 

Yoices have been gotten up in a fortnight, by this practice, from com- 
parative feebleness, into a well marked strength, frillness, and distinctnesai 
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EXAMPLES FOR PRAOTIOB. 

1. 

And reckon'st thou thyself with spirits of heayen, 
MM-doomedt and breath'st defiance here and scorn, 
Where I reign king? and to enrage the more 
Thy Kinff and Lora ! Back to thy pu/iisliment, 
Fdaef ugitivey and to thy speed add wings, 
Lest with a whip of scorpions I pursue 
Thy lingering, or with one stroke of this dart 
Strange norrors seize thee, and pangs unfelt before. 

The hoarse, rough yoice should like torrent roar, 

8. « 

Where rests the sword f— where sleep the braye? 
Awake t Cecropia's ally saye 

From the fliry of the blast . 
Burst the storm on Phocis* walls,— 
Rise I or Greece foreyer fiedls ; 

Up 1 or Freedom breathes her last I 



Adyanoe your standards, draw your willing swords I 
Sound drums and trumpets, boldly and cheerfully 1 
Qod, and Saint Qeorgel Richmond and yictoryl 

5. 

Rejoice, you men of Anglers I ring your bells : 
King John, your king and England s, doth approach ; 
Open your gates, and giye the yictors way 1 



Come, brands, hoi fire-brands — To Brutus' I toCassius'I — bum all! 
Some to Decius' house, and some to Casca^s; some to Ligariua': — away I 
go! 

7. 

Hear, O ye nations! hear it, O ye dead I 

He rose. He rose, — he burst the bars of death. 

The theme, the Joy, how then shall men sustain? 

Oh I the burst gates ! crushing sting! demolished throne I 

Last gasp of yanquished death ! Shout, earth and heayen, 

That sum of good to man ! whose nature then 

Took wing, and mounted with him from the tomb. 

Man, all immortal, hail I 

Hail Heayen, all layish of strange gifts to man I 
Thine all the glory ! man's the boundless bliss ! 
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a 

Fake wizard, avannt I I have marshaled my clan : 
Their swords are a thousand, — their bosoms are one! 
They are true to the last of their blood and their breathy 
And like reapers descend to the harrest of death. 
Then welcome be Cumberland's steed to the shock ! 
Let him dash his proud foam like a wave on the rock. 
But woe to his kindred and woe to his cause, 
When Albyn her claymore indignantly draws ; 
When her bonneted chieftains to victory crowd, 
Clan Ranald the dauntless, and Moray the proud; 
All plaided and plumed in their tartan array I 

9. 

Ye ice-falls I ye that Arom the mountain's brow 
Adown enormous rayines slope amain, — 
Torrents, methinks, that heard a miffhty yoice, 
# And stopped at once amid their maddest plunge I 
Motionless torrents! silent cataracts! 
Who made you glorious as the gates of heayen 
Beneath the keen, full moon? Who bade the sun 
Clothe you with rainbows? Who, with liying flowers 
Of loyeuest blue, spread garlands at your feet ! — 
God ! let the torrents, like a shout or nations, 
Answer ! and let the ice-plainesecho, God ! — 
And they, too, have a voice, — yon piles of snow, 
And in their perilous fall shall thunder, Gkxl I 

10. 

Ye living flowers that skirt the eternal frost I 
Ye wild goats sporting round the eagle's nest I 
Ye eaffles, playmates of the mountain storm ! 
Ye lightnings, the dread arrows of the clouds I 
Ye signs and wonders of the elements ! 
Utter forth God, and fill the hills with praise I 

11. 

The bell strikes one. We take no note of time 
But from its loss : to ffive it then a tongue 
Is wise in man. As ii an angel spoke 
I feel the solemn sound. If heard aright 
It is the knell of my departed hours. 

PathsHet ircmguU, and solemn emotions always pass from ** pure tone** 
to " orotund quality,'* when fores or tyJblifwUy in any degree marks the 
language in which these emotions are uttered. 

12. 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day ; 

The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea ; 
The ploughman homeward plpas his weary way, 

And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 
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Kow &de8 the ^Ummering landscape on the sight, 

And all the air a solemn stillness holds ; 
SaTe where the beetle wheels his drony flight, 

And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folda 

Bare that, Arom yonder ivy-mantled tower, 

The moping owl does to the moon ocMnplain 
Of such as, wandering near her secret bower, 

Molest her andent, solitary reign. 

Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree's shade, 
Where heaves Uie turf in many a mouldering heap,— 

Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, — 
-The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 

For them no more the blazing hearth shall bum. 

Or busy housewife ply her evening care ; 
No children run to lisp their sire's return. 

Or climb his knees, the envied kiss to share. 

18. 

Hail I holy light, — of&pring of Heaven, first-born, 
Or of the Eternal oo-etemal beam, 
Mav I express thee unblamed ? since God is light, . 
And never but in unapproached light 
Dwelt from etcrnitv, — dwelt then in thee, 
Bright effluence of bright Essence incarnate t 
Or nearest thou, rather, pure ethereal stream, 
Whose fountain who shaU tell ? — Before the sun, 
Before the heavens thou wert, and, at the voice 
Of Ckxl, as with a mantle didst invest 
The rising world of waters, dark and deep. 
Won from the void and fomleas infinite. 



GUTTURAL QUALITY. 

The emotions which are naturally expressed by the strongest form of 
Guttural quality may be denominated maiignant^ in contrast with others 
which may be termed genial. The former includes hfOnd^ cmrmai^ 
homr^ anger t etc. ; and the latter loM^ioy^ MrmUyt pity, etc. 



EXAMPLES OF GUTTURAL QUALITY. 

t 

AvauntI and quit my dght ! Let the earth hide thee t 
Thy bones are marrowles^ th v blood is cold : 
Thou hast no speculation in those eyes 
Which thou dost ghire with t 

Hence, horrible shadow I 
Unreal mockery, hence t * 
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« 



2. 



Call me their traitor /—Thou injwrumi tribune I 
Within thine eyes sat twefUy thousand deaths^ 
In thine hands clutched as many millions, hi 
Thy lying tonflfne BOTH numbers, I would sa^ 
Thou LLSST. 



a 



You souls of ffeeWy 
That bear the shapes of hen t how have you run 
From slckes that apes would beat t Pluto and hkia ! • 
All hurt heMnd I Backs red and faces ptUe, 
With flioht and agued fear I • Miend, an(i chabgb HoxbI "^ 

Or, by the fnres of heaten ! Ill leave the fob, J 

4 

Poison be their drink I 
Gall — worse than sail — the daintiest that they taste I 
Their sweetest sha&, a grove of cypress trees 1 
Their chiefest prospect, murthering basilisks I 
Their softest touch, as smart as lizfurd's stings t 

6. 

Thou 8tands*t at length before me undii^ised — 
Of all earth's grovefing crew, the most accursed. 
Thou worm ! thou viper I — to thy native earth 
Return ! Away I Thou art too liase for man * 
To tread upon I Thou scum I thou reptile I 

d 

Be, then, his love accursed t — since love or hate, 

To- me alike, it deals eternal woe ; — 

Nay, cursed be thou ! since, against his, thy will 

Chose freely what it now so justly rues. 

Me miserable I which way shall I fly 

Infinite wrath and infinite despair ? 

Which way I fly, is hell ; — myself am hell ; — 

And in the lowest deep, a lower deep. 

Still threatening to devour me, opens wide — 

To which the hell I suffer, seems a heaven. 

7. 

If it will feed nothing else, it will f^ed my revenge. He hath dismoed 
me, and hindered me of half a million ; laughed at my losses, mo(£ed at 
my gains, scorned my nation, thwarted my bargains, cooled nnr friends, 
heated my enemies. And what's his reason ? I am a Jew ! Huth not a 
Jew eyes? Hath not a Jew hands, organs, dimensions, senses, affections, 
passions f Is he not fed with the same food, hurt with the same weapons, 
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soSlept to %e same dlspasea, healed b7 the same means, warmed and cooled 
by ue same Bummer and winter, as a CBristian iaF If you Btab us, do 
we not bleed r If you tickle ub, dotre not laugh? If you poinon us, do 
™» )jo( die f And if yon wrong uj, shall we- not reYenge f If we are 
Re yo^ in the rest, we will resemble you in that. If a Jew wrong a 
. Christian, what is his humility^ R&FengiR. If a Christian vr^g A 
Jei^, what Ihoutd hia ^nprancfi be ly Christian example F Why, 
rev^k;^' The riljalny ^oa teach me, I will ezecul« ; ami It ahall go 
Ii*d,D(il I wiU belter the instTDction. ' 



"lEATE QUALITY. , 

f of certain emotions disturbs the play of the 
:he purity of lone of tranquility, cauung aspi- 
at breath, added to vocal souud— producing a 
which has a graUng effect on the ear. Fear, 

ind discontent, generally take this quality. To 
whispering exerdaes. 



EXAMPLES. 



H«rkl I hear the btigles of the enemy t They are on their march 
along the hank of the river I We must retreat Instantly, or be cut off 
from our boats I I see the head of their column already ridng over the 
height I Our only aafety la in the screen of this hedge. Keep dOBe to 
it— be aUent— and stoop as you runt Fortheboatsl Forward!^ 



AH heaven and earth are still — though not in deep, 
But breathless, as we ^ow when feeling moet ; 

And sUent, as we stand in thoughts too deep I 
All heaven and earth are still ; from the nigh host 
Of stars, to the lulled lake and mountain coast, 

All U concentrated in a life Intense, 
Where not a beam, nor air, nor leaf, is lost. 



Boldiera I Tou are now within a few steps of the enemy's outpost I 
Onr scouts report them as slumbering in parties around their watch-flrcB, 
and utterly nnprepared for onr approach. A swift and noiseless advance 
aronnd that projecting rock, and we are upon them I — we capture them 
witbont the possibility of rc^stance I One disorderly noise or motion 
may leave us at the mercy of their advanced guard. Let every man 
koep tbe strictest nlence, under pain of Instant death t 
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How ill this taper bums I — Ha I who comes here f 
I think it is the weakness of mine eyes 
That shapes this monstrous apparition. 
It comes upon me I — Art thou any tliinff f 
Art thou some god, some angel, or some aeyil. 
That mak'st my blood cold, and my hair to stare ?^ 
Bpeak to me, what thou art I 

6. 

Alack I I'm afraid they have atniked, and *tis not done I The attempt, 
and not the deed, confounds us. Hark I I laid their daggers r^idy. We 
could not miss them I * 



TREMOR QUALITY. 

The first step towards this quality is in the conyulsiye catch of fob- 
bing. By degrees, this increases in frequency ; and the cry becomes^ at • 
last, the rapid iteration of the tremor. The use of the tremor increases 
the force of the expression of all other intervals ; for, since crying is the 
ultimate voice of distress, and its tremulous characteristic is adopted as 
the means for marking a very great intensity of feeling, tremulous speech 
is the utmost practicable crying on word& When mirth or sorrow is in 
the mind, it is hard to restrain its habitual expression. It is apparent in 
extreme feebleness, from age, exhaustion, sickness, fttiguCf^grie^ and even 
'joy, and other feelings, in which ardor or extreme tendemeas predomi- 
nates. 

EXAMPLEa 

1. 

Pity the sorrows cf a poor old man 

Whose trembling lunbs have borne him to your door ; 
Whose days are dwindled to the shortest span ; — 

Oh, give relief, and heaven will bless your store I 

2. 

Thou art the ruins of the noblest man 
That ever lived in the tide of tima 

8. 

m not march through Coventry with them, fhat*8 flat; 
Ko eye hath seen such scare-crows I 
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My mother ! when I learned that thou wast dead, 
Bay, wast thou conscious of the tear I shed f 
Hovered thy spirit o*er thy sorrowing son, 
Wretch even tnen, life's Journey just begun f 
Perhaps thou gav'st me, though unfelt, a kiss 
Perhaps a tear — if souls can weep in bliss I 
Ah, that maternal smile I it answers, Yes I 

I heard the bell tolled on th7 burial day ; 
I saw the hearse that bore thee slow away ; 
And, turning from my nursery window, drew 
A long, long sigh, and wept a last adieu 1 

But was it such ? It was. Where thou art gome, 
Adieus and farewells are a sound unknown. 
May I but meet thee on that peaceful shore, 
The pardng word shall pass my lips no more I 

Thy maidens grieved themselves at my concern. 
Oft gave me promise of thy quick return. 
What ardently I wished, I Ions believed ; 
And, disappointed still, was stfil deceived. 

By expectation every day beguiled — 
Dupe of to-morrow, even from a child : 
Thus many a sad to-morrow came and went ; 
Till, all my stock of infant sorrow spent, 
I learned, at last, submission to my lot ; 
But, though I less deplore thee, ne'er forgot 

6. 

O my dear &ther 1 — ^Restoration, hang 
Thy medicine on my lips ; and let this kiss 
Repair those violent harms, that my two sisten 
Have in thy reverence made ! 

Had yon not been their father, these white flakes 
Had challenged pity of them. Was this a face 
To be exposed against the warring winds? 
To stand against the deep, dread-bolted thunder? 
In the most terrible and pimble stroke 
Of quick, cross lifhtninff f --^to watch, (poor perdu,) 
With this thin helm ! MiiyB enemy's do?. 
Though he had bit me, should have stood that night 
Against my fire. And wast thou &in, poor father. 
To hovel thee with sw}ne, and roffues forlorn. 
In short and musty straw ? Aladc, alack I 
'TIS wonder that thy life and wits, at onoe, 
Had not concluded all I 

6. 

Ha^e mercy upon me, O God, according to thy loving kinduMi; 
•ooording to the multitude of thy tender mercies, blot out my 
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rions t Wash me thoroughly from mine iniq|uity and cleanse me from 
my sin. For I acknowledge my transgressions; and my sin is ever 
before me. Aeainst thee, thee only, have I sinned, and done this eyil in 
thy sight Hide thy fiice from my sins, and blot out all mine iniquities ! 
Deliver me from blood-guiltiness, O God, thou God of my salvation ! 

7. 

Bear with me, good boy, I am much forgetfuL 
Canst thou hold up thy heavy eyes awhile, 
And touch thy instrument a strain or two? 
I trouble thee too much ; but thou art willing. 
I should not urge thy duty past thy might, 
I know younff bloods look mr a time of rest. 
I will not hold thee long : if I do live, 
I will be good to thee. 

This is a sleepy tune : — O murderous Slumber I 
Lay'st thou thy leaden mace upon my boy, 
That plays thee music? — Gentle knave, good night I 
I will not do thee so much wrong to wake thee. 
If thou dost nod, thou break'st thy instrument : 
111 take it from thee ; and, good boy, good night t 

8. 

My boy refused his food, forgot to play. 
And sickened on the water, day by day ; 
He smiled more seldom on his mother's smile ; 
He prattled less, in accents void of guile. 
Of that wild land, beyond the golden wave, 
Where I, not he, was doomed to be a slave ; 
Cold o'er his limbs the listless languor grew ; 
Paleness came o*er his eye of placid blue, — 
Pale mourned the lily where the rose had died ; 
And timid, trembling, came he to my side. 
He was my all on earth. Oh ! who can speak 
The anxious mother's too prophetic woe. 
Who sees death feeding on her dear child's cheek, 
And strives, in vain, to think it is not so? 
Ah ! many a sad and sleepless night I passed. 
O'er his couch, listening m the pausing blast. 
While on his brow, more sad from hour to hour, 
Drooped wan dejection, like a &ding flower ! 

9. 

And now my soul is poured out upon me ; the days of affliction have 
taken hold upon me. My bones are pierced in me, m the night season : 
and my sinews take no rest. He hath cast me into the mire ; and I am 
become like dust and ashes. I cry unto thee, and thou dost not hear me : 
I stand up, and thou regardest me not. Thou art become cruel to me : 
with thy strong hand thou opposest thyself against me. Thou liftest me 
up to the wind ; thou causest me to ride upon it, and dissolvest my sub- 
stance. For I know that thou wilt bring me to death, and to the house 
appointed for all living 1 
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PITCH. 

Pitch is that place or degree of ekvation which any note or 
sound has in a scale of music, or in a scale of the compass of 
the voice. 

Much exercise on the following table should be taken, in order to 
fianiliarize the ear and the organs of the voice in this most Important 
Amction. 

FITCH OF SFBBOH. 



I 
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ah ah 
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1 
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ah ah 


aw 


oh 


00 


u-m 



Mr. President 
Mr. President 
Mr. President 
Mr. President 
Mr. President 



The following diagram will represent to the eye an important vocal 
practice. Produce the ftill vowel elements with the uoward and down- 
ward movements of the speaking voice as indicated by the figures. 



2nd. 8rd. 



4th 



6th. 



6th. 



7th 



8th. 




The speaking wkey in good elocution^ seldom ritee higher than a sixth 

above the lowest note of its compass. Supposing the lowest note which 

• can be made with a ftill intonation to be F, the following scheme wUl 

'- show the rdatvoe pU^ qf keys, adapted to the expression of different kinds 

^ of sentiments. % 
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XBT8 OF THB 8FBAXINO YOICB. 



I 



« 
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F 


Do 
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VoeffmiUon | 

Very tpMled dtdamation 

SpMUd dsdamaUon 

Animated dUooune 

Ordinary discourM 

ModeraU oonvereation 

DiffniJIsd narraUM 

Solemn or miXMiM deaaripHtm . 



Toung men 1 ahoy I i I 
Wherefore do yoa droop, ' 



Three millions of people, etc. 



Gentlemen, I addreu the men who 

govern oa, — 
Quick I man the life-boat, — 

When public bodies are to be ad- 
dressed, — 

I remember once riding firom Buffal'> 
to Niagara Falls, — 

Obedience is the law of God*8 uni- 
verse, — 

Hark I the deep Toices replying, 

BWIAB, OH ! SWaXB — 



Pitch is produced by a more or less forcible expulsion of air through 
the glottis, aided by the contraction or dilatation of its diameter, by the 
eleyation or depression of the larynx, and by the increased or diminished 
idze or capacity of the fauces or throat. 

Oratfity of sounds, or a groM sounds depends on the degree of depression 
of the larynx, and the degree of dilatation of the glottis and ftiucea 
AetUeness of sounds, or an acute sounds is dependent on the degree of ele- 
vation of the larynx and the degree of contraction of the glottis and 
fauces. Thus, Pitck is the result of the combined action or condition of 
the Larynx, Glottis, and Faucea Hence, also, grave sounds appear to 
come from the chesty arising from the depression of the larynx — and 
acute ones, from the head, arising from the deoated position of the larynx. 



EXAMPLES IN PITCH. 

Quotations, from which the noted lines above are taken, are presented 
first as a guide to the student. 

1. 

(a) Ye freemen, how long will ye stifle 

The vengeance that justice inspires ? 
With treason how long will ye trifle, 

And shame the proud name of your sires? 
Out, out with the sword and the rifle, 

. In defence of your homes and your fires. 
The flag of the old Revolution, 

Swear firmly to serve and uphold. 
That no treasonous breath of pollution, 

Shall tarnish one star of its fold. 
Swear I (b) 

(a) Begin on third note. 

a) Orotund. Eighth note of Pitdi. 
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(e) And hark, the deep yoioes replying 

From the graves where your fathcirs are lying : 
'*Sumr,oh,8fMarr 

(0) Oroiand. Flrafcnote. 

B^gin on second note, and increaso. 

2. 

Obedience is the law of God's universe ; the inexorable decree of His 

S'ovidence. And evermore in the background of His love and mercv to 
e docile and penitent, hangs the doud of destruction to the incorrigibly 
eiilty. Retribution waits upon invitation. BeMnd all Jehovah's deal- 
gs with angels, men and devils, there lingers an immutable, inexorable, 
eternal must, (a) Obey and live, (5) retuse and perish, is the epitome 
of God's natural and spintual economy. It rules in the moral and mate- 
rial worlds, in the destines of individuals, of nations, and of the race. — 



ai 



^) Hflhnoto. 
>) Second note. 



8. 



{a) 1 remember once riding from BufEalo to Niagara Falls, and said to 
a gentleman : (b) " What river is that, sir ?" 

Ic) " That," said he, " is the Niagara River." 

(d) " Well, it is a beautiful stream," said I ; ** bright, and &ir, and 
glas^. How &r off are the rapids f " 

" Only a mile or two," was the reply. 

*' Is it possible that, only a mile from us, we shall find the water in the 
turbulence which it must show when near the FaUs ?" 

" You will find it so, sir." 

(e) And so I found it ; and the first right of Niagara, I shall never for- 
get. Now, launch your bark on that Niagara River. It is bright, 
smooth, beautiful, and glassy. There is a ripple at the bow; the silver 
wake you leave behind, adds to your enjo3rmcnt. Down the stream you 
gUde — oars, sails, and helm in proper trim — and you set out on your 
pleasure excursion. Suddenly some one cries out from the bank, (/) 
" Young men, ahoy !" 

"What is it?" 

" The rapids are below you !" 

"Ha I ha ! we have heard of the rapids, but we are not such fools as to 
get there. If we go too &st, then we shall up with the helm, and steer 
to the shore ; we will set the mast in the socket, hoist the sail, and speed 
to the land ! Then on, boys ! don't be alarmed — there is no danger !" 

(^) " Young men, ahoy there I" 

"What is it?" 

" The rapids are below you !" 



fa) Third note. 
lb) Fifth note. 
(0) Third note. 
Fourth note. 
*) Tenth note — with much feeling. Inereaae on the narratiTe preceding, so that the 
ohange shall not be too abrupt. 
(ff) Same as above. 



I 



The numbers in the quotations following refer to the numbers in the 
key of the speaking voice. 
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I profess, sir, in mj career hitherto, to have kept steadily in yiew 
the prosperity and honor of the whole country, and the preservation of 
onr federal union. It is to that union we owe our safety at home, and 
our consideration and dignity abroad. It is to that union that we are 
chiefly indebted for whatever makes us most proud of our country. 
That union, we reached onlv by the discipline of our virtues, in the 
severe school of adversity, u had its origin in the necessities of disor- 
dered finance, prostrate commerce, and ruined credit Under its benign 
influences, these pest interests immediately awoke, as from the dead, 
and sprang forthwith newness of life. Every year of its duration has 
teemed with fresh proofs of its utility and its blessings ; and although our 
territory has stretched out wider and wider, and our population spread 
farther and &rther, they have not outrun its protection or its benefits. 
It has been to us all, a copious fountain of national, social, and personal 
happinesBL 

6. 

• 

Geittlemen : — I address the men who govern us, and sa]r to them, €k> 
on ; cut off three millions of voters ; cut off eight out of nine ; and the 
result will be the same to you, if it be not more decisive, (a) What you 
do not cut off, is your own fault ; the absurdity of your policy oT compres- 
sion, your &tal incapacity, your ignorance of the present epoch, the 
antipathy you feel for it, and that it feels for you ; what jrou will not cut 
off, is the timeij which are advancing, the hour now striking, the ascend- 
ing movement of ideas, the gulf opening broader and deeper between 
yourself and the age, between the young generation and you, between 
the spirit of Uberty and you, between the spirit of philosophy and you. 

(a) Inoreaae to the end. 

6. 

But wherefore do you droop ? why look you sad ? 
Be great in act, as you have been m thought ; 
Let not the world see fear and sad distrust 
Govern the motion of a kinrfy eye I 
Be stirring as the time ; be nre with fire ; 
Threaten the threatener, and outface the brow 
Of bragging horror : so shall inferior eyes, 
That borrow their behavior from the great, 
Grow great by your example ; and put on 
The dauntless spirit of resolution. 
AwBy I and glister like the god of war 1 



GENERAL EXAMPLES IN PITCH. 

We multiply examples in pitch, as transition and modulation depend 
upon it to a great extent, and it is invaluable for voice culture. Eadi 
example should be dwelt upon until, without thought of the text, either 
the words or the meaning, all the energy may be £piven to the utterance. 
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1. 

LOW — OBOTUND. 

But ye — ye are changed since ye met me last I There is something 
bright from your features passed ( There is that come over your brow 
and eye, which speaks of a world where the flowers must die I Ye 
smile ; but your smile hath a dimness yet ; — oh, what have ye looked 
on since last we met ? 

2. 

HIGH — FUBB. 

Away from the dwellings of care-worn men, the waters are sparkling 
in grove and glen ! Away from the chamber and sullen hearth the 
youn^ leaves are* dancing m breezy mirth ! Their light stems thrill to 
the wild- wood strains, and youth is abroad in my green domains ! 

VBBT LOW — OBOTUND AND OUTTUBAL. 

How frightful the grave I how deserted and drear ! with the howls of 
the storm-wind, the creaks of the bier, and the white bones all clattering 
together! 

4. 

KIDDLE PITCH — PX7BB. 

Hew peacefhl the grave — its quiet, how deep I Its zephyrs breathe 
calmly, and soft is its sleep, and flowerets perfume it with ether I 

6. 

VEBY HIGH — OBOTUND. 

Lo I the mighty sun looks forth ! Arm ! thou leader of the north I 
Lo I the mists of twilight fly I We must vanish — thou must die I 

By the sword and by the spear — by the hand that knows not fear — 
Sea-king 1 nobly shalt thou mil t There is joy in Odin's hall 1 

6. 

TABIBD FITCH. 

{mid,) Borne by the winds, the vessel flies up to the thundering doud. 
Kow, tottering low, the spray- wing:ed seas conceal the top-most shroud. 
(high) " Pilot, the waves break o'er lis fast I Vainly our barJk has striven I" 
(law) " Stranger, the Lord can rule the blast — Ght put thy trust in 
Heaven !" 

7. 

OBOTUND — HIGH PITCH — SHOUTING. 

Fight, gentlemen of England I flght, bold yeomen ! 
Draw, archers, draw your arrows to the head 1 
Spur your proud horses hard, and ride in blood I 
Amaze the welkin with your broken staves I 
A thousand hearts are great within my bosom I 
Advance our standards, set upon our toea t 
Our ancient word of courage — fair Saint G^rge — 
Inspire us with the spleen of fiery dragons 1 
Upon them I Victory sits on our hems I 
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a 

YABIBD PITCH. 

To the deep, down, 

To the deep, down, 

Through the shades of sleep ; 
Through the cloudy strife 
Of death and of life ; 
Through the veil and the bar 
Of things that seem and are ; 
Even to the steps of the remotest throne, 
Down! 

down! 

down! 



TRAlTSITION. 

We IbUow the exerdaea ia pitch with prepared exercises in transUian. 
In the practice of our profession, perhaps no question has been moire 
frequently asked, by clergymen especially, than this: "How can I 
modulate and change my voice ?" " I am monotonous," etc. We com- 
mend the fallowing suggestions and practice to such : 

There is a medium pitch of voice, difTering in different 
individuals, from which ascent and descent, through its whole 
compass, are easy and natural. This is the natural pitch. 

It is tiie pitch most frequently heard in conversation. It is that nats 
which predominates in good reading and speaking, and is always in 
accordance with the sentiment. 

Some speakers, almost immediately after commencing their discourse, 
run up to the top of the voice, and continue that pitch through the 
longest portion of an address, thereby producing a continuous elevated 
monotony. This is tiresome and offensive in the highest degree. This 
high pitch is commonly united with great loudness, with an entire defect 
of cadence, which aggravate the evil. Others, again, very soon fell to 
the lowest pitch, and are unable to rise again. They can not make a 
cadence, because they can not descend below the pitch they have assumed. 
They can not speak with force, because if the voice descends below a 
certain point, it ceases to be able to employ force, and finally becomes 
inaudilde. In order j therefore^ to maintain fullnsM and strength of tone^ 
100 mtist set out with about the fourth degree from the Zoioest note^ from 
iMch the voice can be easily managed^ both in its employment of force 
and modulation. Again, let the student accustom himself^ by frequent 
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pnctioe, to rise and iUl upon a sentence or sentences sdected fbn the 
purpose, through the whole compass of the voice. Such a practice ma 
common with ancient orators, both Roman and Grecian, and will be the 
most effectual method, after the elements of expression are at complete 
command, of removing the blemishes above described, by giving a ready 
command over the speaking scale. 

The sentence below may be taken for exercise, which should be read 
according to the different notations exhibited by the numerals at the 
beginning of the lines and members of sentence& 

1 Though you untie the winds* and let them fight 
Against thes churches ;^ though the yesty waves 
B Confound and swallow navigation up ; 
* Though bladed corn be lodged, and trees blownS down, 
1 Though castles topple on their wardens' heads, 
*And nature's germins tumble 6 altogether, 
A Even till destruction s sickens ?* Answer m& 

Assuming the 4th to be the key-note, the foUowing notation of the 
gtaff of speech will illustrate the modulation of the melody of speech, 
produced by the transition of this key-note from one pitch or place of the 
scale to another : 



SThe moon her - self Is lost in heay^ ; 0bnt thon art for 



8, 



4h 



r 




«T - «r the seme, 8re - joic - Ing in the bright-ness of thy eanae. 




2When the world is dark with tern - pests, 4when than - der rolls, 




and lightning flies, 6thoa lookest in thy bean - tj firom the cloads, 




and laughest at the storm. 4Bat to Oss • ian thon lookest in vain. 



>' 
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We repeat the prepared sentenoe with the inJUetians^ and the figures 
denotiiig the pitch : 

4The moon herself is lost in heay*^n ; «but thou art for ever the 
same^, srejoicMng in the bright^ness of thy course^. «When the world 
is dark with tempests^, Awhen thunder rolls^, and lightning flies^, 
•thou lodk'st in thy beauty from the clouds^, «and laugh'st at the 
storm^. A But to Oss^ian thou look'st^ in Yain\ 

Practice on the following with the notes changed. Increase in pitch: 

1 Though you untie the winds* and let them fight 

'Against the churches ; 4 though the yesty waves 

4 Confound and swallow navigation Sup ; 

•Though bladed com be lodged and trees blown down ; 

•Though castles topple on their wardens* heads, 

'(And nature's germms tumble altogether, 

• Even till destruction sickens ? Answer me. 

•Sir, we are not weak, if we make a proper use of those means which 
the God of nature hath placed in our power, s Three millions of people, ' 
•arm^ in the holy cause of liberty, ^and in such a country as that 
which we possess, sare invincible by any force which our enemy can 
send against us. • Besides, sir, we shall not fight our battles alone ; * there 
is a just God who presides over the destinies of nations ; *and who will 
raise up Mends to fight our battles for us. 'The battle, sir^ is not to the 
strong. 

GENERAL DIRBCTIONS. 

Modulations, or transitions of the voice should be uniformly made at 
those parts of a discourse where the speaker enters on a new train of 
thoughty or where the sentiment takes a different turn. These parts are 
generally divided, in written composition, by paragraphs ; and these are 
often entirely disregarded by many. 

NotMng relieves the ear more agreeoMy them a well regulated transition. 

It should be effected temperately ; but whenever a speaker or reader 
enters on a new train of thought, notice thereof should be given to the 
ear, by the following means, differently modified, according to existing 
circumstances : 

By a change in pitchy or by an alteration in timet ^ ^ quickness or ^loto* 
nesSf or by a change in force, or by the use of the monotone^ for a short 
ipacey on serious passages^ which often has a very striking ^ect. 

All these means should be at the command of the speaker and reader, 
and one or more of them should be employed in the pronunciation of 
the first few sentences at every paragraph ; after which the voice will 
naturally move in a freer expansion of a more animated delivery. 
Clergymen and others will be able to change their manner of speaking, 
from a lifeless to an animated style by the abova 
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rUBTHBB BZAHFLBS IN TBAJ181TI0H. 

[Thli ■el«otioii demanda the entln nnge of the ipeeUnf roiee, In pltoh— ell qoelltlee, 
end reried foroe.] 

iHark I the alarm-bell, *mid the wintry storm ! 
•Hear the loud shout t the rattling engines swarm. 

Hear that distracted mother's cry to save ^ 

Her darling infant from a threatened eraye I 

That babe who lies in sleep's light pimons bound, 

And dreams of heaven, while hell is raging round f 
'Forth springs the Fireman — stay ! nor tempt thy &te t — 

He hears not — heeds not, — nay, it is too late J 
•See how the timbers crash beneath his feet I 

O, which way now is left for his retreat ? 

The roaring names already bar his way, 

Like ravenous demons raging for their prey I 

He laughs at danger, — pauses not for rest, 

Till the sweet chaxge is folded to his breast 
iNow, quick, braye youth, retrace your path; — but, lol 

A fiery gulf yawns fearfully below I 

One desperate leap I — • lost I lost I — the flames arise 

And paint their triumph on the o'erarching skies t % 

Kot lost I affain his tottering form appears I 

The applauding shouts of rapturous friends he hears? 

The big drops from his manly forehead roll, 

And deep emotions thrill his generous souL 

But struggling nature now reluctant yields;* 

Down drops ue arm the infimt's &ce that shields, 

To bear the precious burthen all too weak ; 

When, hark ! — the mother's agonizing ^riek I 

Once more he's roused, — his eye no longer swims, 

And tenfold strength reanimates his limbs ; 

He nerves his fidtering frame for one last bound, — 
•" Tour child !" he cries, and sinks upon the ground f 

d And his reward you ask ; — reward he spurns ; 
For him the fother's generous bosom burns, — 
For him on high the widow's prayer shall go, — 
For him the orphan's pearly tear-drop flow. 
His boon, — the richest e'er to mortals eiven, — 
Approving conscience, and the smile of Heaven I 

2. 

OROTUND— HiaH PITCH. 

8 Rouse, ye Romans I — Rouse, ye slaves t 
Have ye brave sons ? Look in the next fierce brawl 
To see them die I Have ye fair daughters? Look 
To see them live, torn from your arms, distained, 
Dishonored! — and if ye dare call for iustice. 
Be answered by the lash t > Yet, this is Rome, 
That sat on her seven hills, and from her throne 
Of beauty, ruled the world I Yet, we are Romans I 

* Bun down the loele on this line, tnm 6 to 1. 
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Whj, in that elder day, to be a Roman 
Was greater than a king ! — And once again- 
1 Hear me, ye walls that echoed to the tr^d 
Of either Brutus ! — once again, I swear 
The Eternal City shaU be free I 



8. 



HIGH PITCH — SHOUmiO. 

Hark I The bell I the bell I — 
The knell of tyranny ! the mighty voice 
That, to the dty and the plain, to earth 
And listening heaven, proclaims the glorious tale 
Of Rome re-bom, and freedom t 



VOLUME AND VARIETY 

Of Voice, in the different degrees of pitch in transition, may be secured 
by practicing the Diatonic Scale, in which the order of succession is by 
skips of tones and semi-tones. 

The Chromatic Scale is used in elocution, for expressions of plaintiW' 
ness. The skips are semi-tones only. 



DiATONio Scale. 



Chbomatic Scale. 




That the student avoid the Jiabit of " Hng-iong,*' the scale may be 
gpokeut instead of sung; as in the sentence — 

RoU on, thou deep and dark blue ocean t 
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8. do # (p*) Roll on, thou dark 

•l. gi # 



6. la # 
-6.-80I #-( p*) Roll on, thou dark blu 



4. fa 
-3.-mi- 



2 re # 
— 1— do-#-( ji" ) Roll on thou dark blue oce 
7. si # 

L-lar^ ■ 

6. sol # (i>') Roll on, thou dark blue ocean. 

8. mi # (p^ ) Roll on, thou dark blue ocean. 



FORCE AND STRESS OF VOICE- 

Ihrce is loudness and strength of tone. The degrees may 
be expressed by the terms loitd and aoft^ strong and weak^ 
forcible and feeble. 

For practioe of Force, select a sentence, and utter it, without reference 
to the sense, in a lo%id tone, then sqft^ then ttrong, then toeak^ eta 

ExAMPLB — EdU f holy Ught I 

Yery particular attention should be giyen to the subject of Force, since 
that Mpression, which is so very important in elocution, is almost alto- 
^ther dependent on some one or other modiflcation of this attribute of 
the voice. It may truly be considered the light arid shads of a proper 
intonation. 

Laud and 90ft are frequently united with high and law ; but they are 
not necessarily connected, though they very frequently are. Tet a sound 
may be loud and latOf as well as laud and ?ugh; and it may be sqft and high^ 
as wefl as sqfl aild latD. 

The degrees of Force may be represented in the following notation. 
The upper line gives the notes of song — the lower, the notes of epedch : 

DEORBBS OF FOBCB OB STBBSS. 
1S848 6TS9 




ppp PP p mp m ^ f f fff 
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AU the different modifleatums of Force shaiddbe applied on the abode tdtte^ 
and tMe shovld be a wry freqtbenib exereieey untU the d^ereni dbgbsbs qf 
force can he given on every modification qf etreee. 

Force is loudness and strength of tone, applied in a general manner ; 
and 8tm88 is the application of Force, at the heginmng, middle^ or ending 
of the tone, or at the beginning and ending. As used by Dr. Rush, l^^rees 
is the manner of rendering Force perceptible or impresmye in single 
sounds. 

The classification of the forms of Strese is as foUows : 
' 1st JSadical Btreeey or that in which the force of utterance is usually 
more or less " explosive," and &lls on the initial, or first part of a sound. 

2nd. Median Stress, that in which the force is expuMye or eflfusiTe, and 
swells out, whether slowly or rapidly, at the middle of a sound. 

8rd. Vanishing Stress, or that which withholds the expulsive or explo- 
sive force, till the " vanish,'' or last moment of the sound. 

4th. Compound Stress, or that in which the voice, with more or less of 
explosive force, touches forcefully and distinctly on both the initial and 
the final points of a sound, but passes slightly and almost imperceptibly 
over the middle part 

These forms of Stress may be represented to the eye by the following 
diagram : 



Sadioal Streag, 



Median Sk-eaa. VaiUthinff SUrtm, Oompomtd Strem, 




EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 

BADICAIi 8TSB8S. 

OUT with you ! — and be went out 

Nora. — Apply the f^reatert force to the word " out,** st the heginning of the abote 
tenee, and you have the effect of Radical Stress. 



1. 

Whence and what art thou, orecrable shape ? 
And darest, though grim and terrible, advance 
Thy mwcreated rront athwart my way 
To yonder gates? 
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And r00Xx>ii*st thou thyself with spirits of Heayen, 
Hell-doomed, and breathest defiance here, and scorn • 
Where I reign kinff, and, to enrage thee more, 
Thy king and Lord ? Batk to thy jTunishment, 
Fcise y^gitiye 1 and. to thy speed add tm'n^a, 
Lest with a whip of scorpions I purm^ 
Thy lingering ; or, with one stroke of this dart, 
Strange Aorror seize thee, and par^B unfelt before ! 

8. 

The miiyersal cry is —Let ns m/atreh against PkAip^ let ns figU for oir# 
lAertieB, let us oemquer or die/ 



IHZTUBB OF BADIOAL, YAIOSHIKO, AKD 0OMPOX7in> STBBS& 

The game's a foot ! 
FoUow your spirit, and upon this eha/rgey 
Cry Ood for Harrj^ ^n^land, and Saint Cfwrffs ! 

Non. — Yaniahing on "foot:** Badloalon "Follow;** Oompoandon "thla oharge;** 
aad all are applied on the last line. 

VANISHING STRESa 

1. 

J, an itchinff pcHm f 
You know that you are Brutus that speaks this, 
Or, by the god$^ this speech were else your last 

Must JT budge? 
Must I obserye you ? Must JT stand and crotuik 
Under your teatj husnot ? 
O, ye gods ! ye gods I must I endure all this? 
Must /give way and room to your rash choler ? 
Shall /be frighted when a madman stares? 

2. 

Thou slaye ! thou wretch ! thou coward I 
Thou little yaliant, great in yillainy I 
Thou eyer strong upon the strongest side ! 
Thou Fortune's champion, thou dost neyer fight 
But when her humorous ladyship is by 
To teach thee safety ! 

a 

WeVe sworn, by our country's assaulters, 

By the yirgins they've dragged from our altars. 
By our massacred patriots, our children in chains, 
By our heroes of old, and their blood in our yeins. 
That living, we vnU be victorious. 
Or that dymg, our deaths shall be glorious. 
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MEDIAN STRESS. 

Smoothness and dignity are the characteristics of this kind of stroR 
It gives emphafda without sharpness or violencei 



EXAMPLEa 
1. 

High on a throne of royal famsy which/or 
0\x.\rMne8 the wealth of Or-mus and otind, 

2. 
BM on^ thou dark and deep blue ocean, rdL 

8. 
yfepraiu thee, O God, we acknowledge thee to he the ZonL 



Father I Thy hand 
Hath reared these venerable columns ; Thou 
Didst weave this verdant roof ; Thou didst look down 
Upon the naked earth ; and, forthwith, rose 
All these £siir ranks of trees. They in Thv sun 
Budded, and shook their green leaves in Thy breeze. 
And shot towards heaven. The century-livmg crow. 
Whose birth was in their tops, grew old and (fied 
Among their branches, till, at last, they stood. 
As now th^ stand, massy, and tall, and dturk, — 
Fit shrine for humble worshiper to hold 
Communion with his Maker ! 

6. 

How are the mighty &llenl Saul and Jonathan were lovely and 
pleasant in their lives ; and in their death they were not divided ; they 
were swifter than eagles, they were stronger than lions. Te daughters 
of Israel, weep over Saul, who clothed you m scarlet, with other delights ; 
who put on ornaments of gold upon your apparel I How are the mightv 
fiUlen in the midst of battle I O Jonathan I thou wast slain in thv high 
places I How are the mighty fiUlen, and the weapons of war perished I 

6. 

Oh I sing unto the Lord a new song; for he hath done marvelous 
things : his right hand and his holy arm hath gotten him the victory. 
Make a joyful noise unto the Lord, all the earth : make a loud noise, and 
rejoice, and sing praise. Sing unto the Lord with the harp ; with the 
harp, and the voice of a psalm. 
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COMPOUND STRESS. 

This is the natural mode of " expression" in the utterance of iurprite^ 
and sometimes, though less frequently, of other emotions, as eontem^ and 
moeberpt garetum and raSery, 

In the instinctiye uses of the ybioe, this ftmction seems specially 
designed to give point and pungency to the " radical" and *' vanish,'* or 
opening and closing portions of sounds which occupy a large space of 
tone, and trayerse a wide interyal of the "scale." The ** explosive'* 
force at the commencement of such sounds, and the partial repetition # 
" explosive'* utterance at their termination, seems to mark distinctly to 
the ear the space which they occupy, and thus intimate their significant 
Talue in feeling. 

1. 

EXTRBMB SUBFBISB. 

Gone to be married ! Qone to swear a peace ! 
False blood to Mae blood joined ! Gone to be friends I 
Shall Lewis have Blanche, and Blanche these provinces? 
It is not so ; thou hast misspoke, misheard, — 



Be well advised, tell o'er thy tale asain : 
It can not be ; — thou dost but say ^t is e 



say t IS sa 

2. 

SuBPBiSB, Pbbplbxitt, asd Coktbmpt. 

SemaU. Where dwellest thou ? 
Ooridantts. Under the canopy. 
8grv. Under the canopy I 
Car. Ay I 
£hrv. Where's that? 
Cor. T the dty of kites and crows. 

8erv. T the city of kites and crows! — What an ass it is! — Then 
thou dwellest with daws, too? 
Cor. No ; I serve not thy master. * 

a 

Smile on my lords ; 

I scorn to count what feelings, withered hopes, 

Strong provocations, — bitter, burning wrongs, 

I have within my Tiearfs hot ceUs shut xtp, 

To leave you in your lazy dignities. 

But here I stand and scoff you : — here I fling 

Hatred and fUll de/lance in your fiu^ 

I know thee not, nor ever saw till now 
Sight more deUst&hle than him and l^eei^ 
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Whence these chahis? 
Whence the vile death, which I may meet this moment? 
Whence this dishonor, but from thee, thon/a^M one ? 

There is no ^eat difference between Tluyrough and Compound Stress, so 
we do not give it prominence. When the Compound Stress is applied on 
short quality, it resembles yery much the Radical, if indeed it does not 
coMtitiite it. 

When an effort is made to apply it on short quantity, it becomes 
U4aYoidably Explosive Stress. It does seem that the Median, Yanishing^ 
and Compound possess similar expressive powers ; but the Vanishing 
has it a degree or two stronger than the Median, and the Compound a 
degree or two stronger than the Vanishing, and the Thorough a degree - 
or two stronger than the Compound, rising regularly in intensity in the 
order in whiqii they are here named. 

The following may serve to illustrate this mode of stress : 

1. 

This knows my punisher ; therefore as &r 
From granting be, as I from begging peace. 

2. 

Your Consul's merciful. For this no thanks. 
He da/ree not touch a hair of Cataline. 

8. 

• 

Bidding me depend 
Upon thy stars, thy fortune, ana thy strength? 
And dost thou now fall over to my foes? 
Thou wear'st a lion's hide. Doff it, for shame, 
And hang a eay"8 skin on those recreant Umbs. 

Tremor Stress is referred to by some authors, but as it is apphcable 
only where Tremor quality of voice is used, we do not see the necessity 
of making it a special subject of practice, except under Tremor quality. 

For review, repeat the element long " o" and long "e" several times, 
with increasing force with each stress. 



Radical Stbbss 
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TIME, OR RATE OF MOVEMENT. 

In Elocution, Time is the measure or duration of sound heard in 
speech. It is long or short, slow or quick, rapid or modetate. By long 
quantity we mean a slow measured f^illness of the yoice, to express 
smoothness, and dignity of feeling. 

Time and Stress, properly combined and marked, possess two essential 
elementary conditions of agreeable discourse, upon which other excel- 
lences may be engrafted. If either be feebly marked, other beauties will 
not redeem it A well-marked stress, and a graceM extension of time, 
are essential to agreeable speech. They give brilliancy and smoothness. 

AU suJtijeets of a Mrious^ deUberatey and dignified charcu:Ur, rehire a ffrecU 
adtension of^yUabie qitantity. Long quantity is used for Chrandeur and 
BdUmrwty of description, Beoerential Awe, Earnest Prayer^ Veneration^ 
Soiemn Denunciation, Threatening and Deep Bathos, Long quantity is 
generally executed by the Median Stress. 

(Give long ^piantity on the Balie words.) 

1. 

y%ne times the space that measures day and flight 
To mortal men, he with his horrid crew 
Lay vanquished. 

a. 

Join voices ail ye living sotUs, Ye birds 
That singing, u^ to heaven's gate ascend, 
Bear on your wings, and in your notes Ms praise, 

3. 
B^finv the sun, before the heavens Thou wert 



We have err'd and strayed from Thy ways, like lost sheep. We have 
done those things which we ought not to have done, and we have left 
undone those things which we ought to have done, and there is no health 
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in na. But Thout ! Lord ! have mercy upon us miserable ofyfeTidera. 
Bpare Thou those, 0, God, who confess their &ults. 'Restore Thou those 
who are penitent, according to Thy promises declared unto mankind in 
Christ jfsus our Lord. And grants O, most mercifVil i^Vither, for hig 
sake, that we may hereafter live a godly, righteous, and «<7ber life, to the 
Qloiy of Thy ho\j tuitm, 

6. 

Then the earth shook and trembled : the foundations of Heaven moved 
and shook, because he was wroth. There went up a smoke out of his 
nostrils ; and fire out of his mouth devoured : coals were kindled by it 
He bowed the heavens, also, and came down ; and darkness was under 
his feet ; and he rode upon a cherub, and did fly ; and he was seen upon 
the wings of the wind ; and he made darkness pavilions round about 
liim, dark waters, and thick clouds of the skies. The Lord thundered 
from heaven, and the Most High uttered his voice; and he sent out 
arrows and soSttered them ; lightning, and discomfited them. And the 
channels of the sea appeared ; the foundations of the world were dis- 
covered at the rebuking of the Lord, at the blast of the breath of hia 
nostrils. 

We urge the student to spend much time on exercises like the above, 
as more &il in this element of expression than in any other. 

#^ 
6. 

BLOW TDCB — LONG PAUSES AND QUANTITY — BBBATHINO FULL AND 

TKANQUIL. 

O thou that roUest above, round as the shield of my fathers ! whence 
are thy beams, O sun ! thy everlasting light ? Thou comest forth in thy 
awful beauty : the stars hide themselves in the sky ; the moon, cold and 
pale, sinks in the western wave. But thou thyself movest alone : who 
can be a companion of thy course ? The oaks of the mountains fall ; the 
mountains themselves decay with ^ears ; the ocean shrinks and grows 
again ; the moon herself is lost in the heavens ; but thou art forever the 
same, rejoicing in the brightness of thy course. When the world is dark 
with tempests, when thunders roll and lightnings fly, thou lookest in thy 
beauty from the clouds, and laughest at the storm. But to Ossian thou 
lookest in vain ; for he beholds thy beams no more ; whether thy yellow 
hair floats on the eastern clouds, or thou tremblest at the gates of the 
west. But thou art, perhaps, like me, — for a season: thy years will 
have an end. Thou wut sleep in thy clouds, careless of the voice of the 
morning. 

7. 

. ICODEBATB TIME. 

The farmer's calling is full of moral grandeur. He supports the world, 
is the partner of Nature, and peculiarly a " co-worker with God." The 
sun, the atmosphere, the dews, the rains, day and night, the seasons — all 
the natural aeents — are his ministers in the spacious temple of the firma- 
ment. Health is the attendant of his toils. The philosophy of Nature 
exercises and exalts the intellect of the intelligent farmer. His moral 
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• • 

powers are ennobled by the manifestatjions of supreme love and wisdom 
m every thing around him — in the genial air, the opening bud, the 
delicate flower, the growing and ripening flruit, the stately trees — in 
Tegetable Ufe and beauty, springing out of death and decay ; and in the 
wonderful succession and harmony of the seasons. 

8. 

qUICK TDfB — BRISK MOYBMBITr, SHORT QUANTITT. 

I come ! I come I — ye have called me long : 
I come o*er the mountains with light and sons ! 
Te may trace my step o^er the wakening earth, 
By the winds which tell of the violet^s birth, 
By the primrose stars in the shadowy grass, 
By the green leaves opening as I pass. 

From the streams and founts I have loosed the chain : 
They are sweeping on to the silvery main, — • 
They are flashing down from the mountain brows, — 
They are flinging soray o'er the forest boughs, — 
They are bursti^ nresh from their sparry caves ; — 
And the earth resounds with the joy of waves I 

qUICK TDfB — INCRBASB — HIGH PITCH — FXTRB. 

StiU sprung from those swift hoofe, thundering South, 
The dust like the smoke firom the cannon's mouth, 
Or the trail of a comet, sweeping fiister and &ster, 
Foreboding to traitors the doom of disaster. 
The heart of the steed and the heart of the master 
Were beating like prisoners assaulting their walls, 
Impatient to be where the battle-field calls ; 
Every nerve of the charger was strained^ to Aill play, 
With Sheridan only ten miles away t 

Under his spumin? feet, the road 
Like an arrowy Alpine river flowed ; 
And the landsc^e sped away behind. 
Like an ocean, nying before the wind ; 
And the steed, like a bark fed with Aimace ire. 
Swept on, with his wild eyes tall of Are ; — 
But, lo ! he is nearing his heart's desire I 
He is snuffing the smoke of the roaring firay. 
With Sheridan only five miles away I 

^ 10. 
Read this example in dew thne, then quiek^ then wry quick. 

How does the water come down at Lodore? 
Receding and speediue, 
And shocking and' rocking. 
And darting and parting, * 

And dripping and skippm^, 
And whitening and brightening, 
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And quiyering and shivering, 
And hitting and splitting, 
And rattling and battling, 
And running and stunning. 
And hurrying and skurrying, 
And glittering and frittering, 
And gathering and feathering. 
And clattering and battering and shattering. 
And rushing and flushing and brushing ana gushing. 
And flapping and rapping and clapping and ^pping, 
Advancing and prancing and glancing and dancing ; 
And so never ending but always descending. 
Sounds and motions forever and ever are blending. 



PAUSES 

Are of two kinds : Orammatical and Bhetorkal. 

The former pertain to the study of Grammar. They are : The comma 
(,) semicolon (;) colon (:) and period (.) ; as well as the notes of inter- 
rogation (?) and exclamation* (!) ; as also the dash ( — ) parentheses ( () ) 
and quotation marks (" "), are pauses which divide composition or dis- 
course into sentences, and these again into smaller sections, some of which, 
at times, consist even of a single word. 

• The very great importance of these points, renders it imperative on us 
to study them carefVilly, and consider them with dose attention ; for a 
disregard of them in reading, and a misapplication of them in punctua- 
ting, will, even in a comma, very frequently destroy the sense completely, 
or change it bito something very different from what it should be. 

In primary reading, they should be explained ; but the child should 
not be required to count one at a comma, two at a semicolon, etc., but 
should be told that the sense will govern the length of the pauses. If the 
sense requires rapid utterance, the pauses will be very short ; if slow 
utterances, the pauses will be long. 

Pauses in speech are to sentences, what inspiration is to respiration : 
the time for taking breath. Words in speech are to sentences, what «rpi- 
ration is to respiration : the expulsion of breath. 

Hence, sentences must be cut up into sections, by pauses or rests, to 
allow time for inspiration, or taking breath. Words can be pronounced 
only during expiration^ and pauses made during ifispiration. Therefore, 
Pausea in speech and reading are used for inspircUion^ and words for expi- 
ration. 

The proper management of inspiration and expiration (or of breath- 
ing) in the process of intonation, is of the ver^ utmost importance to a 
reader or public speaker. 
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All thai passM in tha mind may be reduced to two ctasses^ uMeh may he 
called Ideas and Ihnotions. By Ideae^ we mean all thoughts that rise and 
pass in succession through the mind ; by Emotions^ oil the bffbcts produced 
on the mind by those ideas^from the more violent agitation of the passions^ to 
the calmer fedings produced by the operation qf the intellect and fancy. 

In short, thoughts are the objects of the one, internal feelings of the 
other. That which serves to express the former, we call language of 
ideas ; that which serves to express the latter, the language of emotions. 
Words are the signs qf our ideas; tones and emphasis are the signs of our 
emotions. Without these two sorts of language, it would be impossible 
to communicate to the ear, all that passes in the mind. 

We have, therefore, another kind of Pauses, called Bhetoriealy or Mno- 
tional Pauses. 

The following general rule should be observed : 

A Bhetorical Pause should be placed immediately b^fiire or after some 
word of peculiar importance, or on which we wish to fix the hearer's 
attention ; while at the same time, also, it gives a little more time to 
fix the thought more intently upon the subject The pause btfore 
awakens curiosity and excites expectation ; and aftery it rolls back the 
mind to what was last said. It should not be repeated too frequently ; 
for, as it excites strong emotions, and, of course, raises expectation, if the 
importance of the matter be not fully answerable to such expectation, it 
oocasions disappointment and disgust 

EXAMPLES OP RHETORICAL PAUSEa 

1. 

Creation sleeps : - - 'tis as the general pulse of life - stood still ; - 
And nature made a pause, - - an awM pause, — 
Prophetic of her end. 

2. 

The stars - shall fade away, - the sun - himself - 
Grow dim - with age, - and Nature - sink - in years ; 
But thou - shalt flourish - in immortal youth, - 
Unhurt - amidst the war of elements, - 
The wreck of mktter, - and the crush of worlds. 

8. 

A lowly knee to earth he bent, — his father's hand he took ; — 
What was there in its touch, that all his fiery spirit shook ? — 
That hand was cold I - - a frozen thing ! - - it dropped firom his like 

lead I - - 
Ho looked up to the face above the &ce was of the dead t — 
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A pltime wayed o'er the noble brow ; - that brow was fixed and white ; — 
He met, at last, his father's eyes, - - but in them was no sight I - - 

Up from the ground he sprang, and gazed but who could paint 

that gaze ? - 
They huahra their yery hearts, - that saw its horror and amaze ! 



Who's here so base that would be a bondman ? - If any, speak ; - for 
him have I offended. — Who's here so rude, that would not be a Roman ? 

- If any, speak ; - for him have I offended. - - Who's here so vile, that 
will not love his country ? - If any, speak ; - for him have I offended. 

- - 1 pause for a reply; 

6. 

O thou Eternal One ! - whose presence bright 

All space doth occup;^, - all motion guide ! 
Unchanged - through time's all-devastatinfi; flight ! 

Thou only God ! - There is no God beside I 
Bein^ above all beings ! - Miffhty One, 

Whom none can comprehend, - and none explore t 
Who fill'st existence -- with thyself alone : 

Embracing all - supporting - ruling o'er ! 

Being - \^om we call God — and toaow no more I 

Discourse on written composition is generally broken up into different 
portions, consisting of one or a greater number of periods, and generally 
marked by a break in the composition, with an indentation of the left 
marginal line of a page, and called Paragraphic portions, or Paragraphs. 

The pause that indicates the transition from one of these portions to 
another, may, with propriety, be called the Paragraphic Patue. 

EXAMPLE. 

Have we no great names to go flaming down the ae^es? When will 
Henry's clarion voice be hushed, or Warrerf cease to tell men how to die 
for liberty ? When will Adams, and Franklin, and Jefferson, fade from 
history? Is it constitutional wisdom, excellence of laws, or incentives to 
individual exertion? No other land can compare with ours in these 
respecta Is it grandeur of scenery ? Qod has made but one Niagara, 
one Mississippi, one Hudson. Is it territorial extent? Our domain 
stretches from ocean to ocean, and from lake to eul£ 

By all these incentives, let our school-boys be nred with an enthusiastic 
love for the dear land of their birth, the precious heritage of their fathers ; 
let them leave the school-room for the arena of active life, feeling that, 
next to God and their parents, their country claims and shall receive their 
best affections and most uncompromising devotion ; let them realize that 
their conduct will bring honor or dishonor upon their country, as surely 
as upon their parents and friends ; let them learn to identify themselves, 
as citizens, with the interests of the commonwealth — blushing at what- 
ever disgraces her, exulting in all that contributes to her glory and 
renown ; let them feel that this great country is t?mr country — that they 
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have a personal proprietorship in the lustre of her history, the honor of 
her name, the magnificence of her commerce, the yalor of her fleets and 
armies, the inyiolability of her constitution and laws, and the magnitude 
and beneficence of her civil, social, and religious institutiona 

• 

All ths Elements nf Ejcpreuiotiy in their ringle and conUfined action in ih» 
jprodueHifn of the various kinds of BmphasiSy QtuUities qf VoioSy Waises^ 
Measures of Speech, Transitions, Drffts and Bouses, thai a/re intended to be 
observed in reading Prose, shotdd- be equaXly aippUod in the reading cf Verse, 

There is this only difference in the intonation of poetry from that of 
prose: the use of the Cesural Pause, which can not be brought into 
requisition in prose, from its exdusiye applicability to yerse, as also the 
predominance in yerse of either the Common or Triple time measure of 
speech. These are the only two particulars which distinguish the intona- 
tion of poetry from prose. The balance of the difference consists, not in 
intonation, but arises out of the mechanical construction of the sentences ; 
the more or less r^ularity of the rhgthm in yerse, and the great irregu- 
larity of it in prose. 

We have found that when the stud^t could manage the rhetorical 
pause well, he had little difficulty with the poetical pauses. The prind- 
pie of their application is the same, only in poetry it is more regular and 
uniform. 
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Emphaaia always points out the sense of those words which 
may be regarded as expressive of certain thoughts^ sentiments^ 
or emotions, 

Whateyer is the sense of any word, Emphasis will bring it 
out ; and will not only raise it into conspicuous importance, 
but contradistinguish it from the sense of other words, mark 
or direct the sense of an ellipsis, and point out grammatical 
relation. 

The occasions for the use of Emphasis are of constant occurrence ; and 
dther of these circumstances will afford suffldent ground for its use. A 
perception of the grammatical construction of a sentence, of its special 
meaning, of the kind and amount qf feeling it is intended to cony^ — in 
a word, a perception of the rdation of thoughts in the author^s mind — 
are the circumstances which mtut regulate the application of Emphasia 

A nice and rigid analysis of the import of what is read or said, is neoes^ 
sary, to employ Emphasis with correctness or propriety. 
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There are certain characteristics of yocal sounds which wierringly call 
the attention of an auditory. They are High FmerB of Btress, in any qf 
its speeijic modes; Extreme Length of Quantity; Wide Intervals of Pitch; 
and a Peeuliar Quality of Voice, when set on words, may be considered as 
Elements of Emphasis, 

When the Emphasis is positive or absolute, we use the Falling Inflection. 
When the Emphasis is relative, or dependent upon something yet to follow^ 
we use the Bising Inflection, 

EXAMPLBfi. 

1. On/ on! you noble English. 

2. Must I bid twice ? Mmee, varlets, flt I 
8. Slaws/ TBAiTORS! have ye flown? 

4. To arms / to abms ! ye brayes ! 

6. Be assured, be assubbd, that this declaration will stand. 

6. Bise, Bisa, ye wild tempests, and cover his flight I 

7. To arms/ to arms I to ARMS I they cry. 

8. Eenee / home, you idle creatures ! get you HOME I 

9. J3ttrraA for bright water I hurrah! HURRAH I 

10. I met him, paced him, SCORNED him. 

11. Hcyrse/ horse! and CHASE! 

12. We may die; die colonists! die SLAVES! • 
18. The charge is utterly, totally, MEANLY, false. 

14. Ay, cluster there ! Cling to your master, jw<^«», Romans, SLAVES. 

15. I defy the honorable gentUman; I defy the government ; I defy 
the WHOLE PHALANX. 

16. Strike till the last armed foe expires ! strike for your altars and 
your fires I STRIKE for the green graves of your sires ! 

17. He has allowed us to meet you here, and, in the name of the 

E reseiit gensraiion, in the name of your country, in the name of 
iIBERTY, to thank you. 

18. They shouted France / Spain ! ALBION ! VICTORY ! 

We see that Emphasis and Inflection are intimately connected. We 
especially urge the use of the falling inflection whenever the sense 
demands it, as the character, amount of knowledge, and even success of 
an individual may be understood or made a failure by its neglect We 
submit the following rule for the application of Inflection : 

In all Loose, Complex, and Compound Sentences uhatever, whose members^ 
clauses and phrases which have t/ie senM incomplete, or a/re dependent on 
something following, should have the rising inflection; and aU those which 
have the sense flnished cmd completed, or on^e independerU of any thing that 
follows, require the palling inflection. 

In this rule we have embraced the two great important particulars, 
which are the gr&nd governing principles in nearly all the rules regu- 
lating the inflections of the voice, at the end of members and smaller 
sections of sentences. They are very comprehensive, and should, there- 
fore, be well understood : and when once understood so as to be carried 
into practice, they will greatly aid the reader and speaker, in giving him 
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a dear and eztenriye yiew of the sendtiye relations of the different mem- 
bers, clauses, and phrases of sentences ; and also of the/oro0 and poufer of 

lani mag p- 

EZAXPLBS IN IlTFLBCTION Aim EICPHA8I& 

1. lam\ 

2. Life is »har^. 

8. Eternity is long\ 
4. Are you ;>rinNir0(f^ t 
6. Will y<m' * 

6. If they return.^ 

7. Forgive us our iin$\ 
a Depart <^^\ 

OL Home^ I home^ I yon iMIe dolts\ Qei yon home\ 

You blocks^, you stones^, you worse^ than 
Sense^less things^ I Home^ to your huts^ t 
You groveling brutes^ I 

10. - What' though the field be lost'? 
AIT is not^ lost^ : the unconquerable wilT, 
And stud^y of revenge^, immor^tal hate^, 
And courtage ney^er to submit^ or yield\ 

11. And be thou instruc^ted, oh» Jeru^salem', lest my soul' depart^ from 
thee ; lest I make thee' de8\>late, a land not' inhab^ited. 

If the members of a condu^ng series are not emphatic, they all take the 
rising inflection except the Uut^ which takes the falling inflection ; but if 
emphatic, they all take the falling inflection except the kist but <me^ 
which takes the rising inflection. 

EXAMPLB& 

1. The dew is dried up', the star is shof , the flight is past', the man 
fi)rgot\ 

2. He tried each art', reproved each dull delay', allured to brighter 
worlds', and led the way^. 

8. She winks', and giggles', and simpers', and simpers', and giggles', 
and winks^. 

4. They will celebrate it with thanksgiving', with festivity', with bon- 
fires', with illuminations\ 

5. You bring with you marks of honor from Trenton and Monmouth', 
from Yorktown', Camden', Bennington', and Saratoga^. 

6. He was so young', so intelligent', so generous', so brave', so every 
thin^ that we are apt to like in a young man^. 

7. My doctrine shall drop as the rain', my speech shaU distill as the 
dew', as the small rain upon the tender herb', and as the showers upon 
the grass\ 

In direct address, the name of the person or thing addressed generally 
receives the rising inflection. 

EXAMPLE& 

1. Bright angels', strike your loudest strings. 

2. Exult, then', O sun' I in the strength of thy youth. 
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8. Salgar^, it is Colma who calls I Salgar^, my love^ I I am here. 

4. But hush, my sighs^ I fall not, ye drops of useless sorrow^ ! heart- 
breaking anguish^, choke not my utterance I 

6. Awake, voice of sweet song' I Awake, my heart^, awake I green 
Tales and icy cliflB*', all join my hymn. 

6. Wives^ submit yourselves unto your own husbanda Husbands^, 
love your wives. Children', obey your parenta 

7. I am not mad, most noble Festus', but speak forth the words of 
truth and'sobernesa 

When emphasis is applied, the names of persons or things addressed 
generally take the falling inflection. 
ffvery empTuUiCf aU the members vnay reeevoe thefaUiTig inflection, 

EXAMPLBa 

1. Oh, horrible^ I Oh, horrible^ I most horrible^ I 

2. My phial^ ! Ha^ I it thrills me^ I I revive^ I 

8. Ha^ ! what a life were this^ I how sweet^ I how lovely^ I 

4 But hush^ ! hark^ ! a deep sound strikes like a rising knell^ I 
6. Mercy^ ! pity^ I help^ I help me, my children^ I defend me^ I 

6. HelpM helpM hoM helpM The Moor has killed my mistress^ I 
Murder^! murder^ I 

7. See there again^ ! my bed*s on fire^ I the flames are kindling round 
my head^! the smoke^! Tm strangling^ — cannotfly^I fire^I water"^! 
heV J Oh, haste\. I die^ I 

8. O heaven^ I methought, what pain it is to drown^ I What dreadM 
noise of water in mine ears^ ! What sights of ugly death within mine 
eyes^I 

FUBTHSB EXAMFLEa 

1. Are you going to the Rocky Mountains' ? Yes\ 

2. Is Alonzo, the Spanish prisoner, confined in this dungeon' ? He is\ 
8. Soldier, hast thou a wife' ? I have^. 

4 What can alone ennoble fight^ ? A noble cause^. 
6. What sought they thus afar^? Bright jewels of the mine'? The 
wealth of seas', the spoils of war' ? They sought a faith*s pure shrine^. 

6. What would content you^? Talent'? No\ Enterprise'? No\ 
Courage'? No\ Reputation'? No\ Virtue'? No\ The men whom 
you would elect should possess not one, but all of these. 

7. Who is to judge concerning the frequency of these demands^ ? The 
ministry^. Who is to judge whether the money is properly expended^? 
The Cabinet behind the throne^. 

8. Are you ignorant of many things which it highly concerns you to 
know' ? The gospel oflers you instruction\ Have you deviated from 
the path of duty'? The gospel oflers you forgiveness^. Do temptations 
surround you' ? The gospel offers you the aid of heaven^. Are yoii 
exposed to misery'? It consoles you\ Are you subject to death'? It 
of»rs you immortality^. 

In Contrast and Antithesis, the inflections alternate for variety. 

1. Yes, he is a miracle of genius', because a miracle of labor^. 

2. Respectability and character abroad', security and confidence at 
home\ 
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8. Drjden is read with frequent astonishment'', and Pope with per- 
petual delight^. 

4. Which some suppose inferior, — as the sable^ is to ermine^ ; as smut^, 
to flour^ ; as coal', to alabaster^ ; as crows^, to swans^ ; as soot', to driven 
gnow^. 

5. They poor', I rich^ ; they beg', I give^ ; they lack', I lend^ ; they 
pine', I live\ 

6. And it shall be, as with the people', so with the priest^ ; as with 
the servant', so with the master^ ; as with the maid', so with her mis- 
tress^ ; as with the buyer', so wiUi the seller^ ; as with the lender', so 
with the borrower^ ; as with the taker' of usury, so with the giver^ of 
usury to him. 

7. Gkxl hath a presence in the fold of the flower', the leaf of the tree\ 
in the sun of noonday', the star of the night^ ; in the storm-cloud of 
darkness' ,the rainbow of liff ht^ ; in the waves of the ocean', the furrowa 
of land^ ; in the mountain of eranite', the atom of sand\ 

8. The tastes of men do diflfer very considerablv. One mav relish 
poetry most' ; another takes pleasure in nothing but his^tory^. One 
prefers eomfedy^; another, trag'^edy^. One admires the fim'pUf^ another 
the ornamen^tal style^. The young are amused with gay and sprightly 
wmpotVtioni^; the elderly are more entertained with those of a grav^ 
cast^. Some nations delight in b61d pictures of manner^^ and strong 
representations of pcufgiont^; others incline to more correct and regular 
el^ance, both in descrip'Uon' and sen^timent^. Though idl^ d^fer'y yet 
all' pitch upon some one beauty' which peculiarly suits their turn of 
mimt; and, therefore', no one^ has a right' to condemn^ the rest^. 

The parenthetical clauses will take the same inflection at the dose, 
that marks the word preceding the pfffentheses. 

1. After dinner, he retired (as was his custom^) to his bed-chamber, 
where (it is recorded^) he slept quietly, for about a quarter of an hour. 

2. May the like serenity (in such dreadfUl drcumdancea^)^ and a death 
equally glorious, be the lot of all whom tyranny (of whatever denomina- 
tion or description') shall (in any age or in any eountry') call to expatiate 
their virtues on the scaffold. 

8. Then went the captain with the officers, and brought the apostles 
without vi^olence^ ; (for they feared the people, lest they should have 
been ^^otunT;) and when they had brought them, they set them before 
the ooun^cil^. 

The following is an example of variety in emphasis : 

Are they He'brews? So am P. Are' they Is'raelites? So am P. 
Are' they the seed of A'braham? SoamP. Are' they the Ministers of 
Christ' ? I am more\ 

m DowirwARD ocTATB. Qlvc the ncgatlve '* iV<>," with same cadence. 

Well' done^ ! " -C&^A-^," with same cadence. 

** Sir, I thank the government for this meas- 
ure." (Same cadence on " thank,'*) " I insist on 
this point ; I urge it ; nay, I demand it" (Same 
on '' insist,'' "urffs," and ''demand." 
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THE EMPHATIC TIE. 

By the BmphaUo Tie, we mean the application of emphasis to words 
which do not otherwise require distinction, merely for the purpose of 
associating those ideas, or separated parts of a sentence, which can not, 
by any other mode of yocal syntax, be brought together ; or can not be 
exhibited in their natural grammatical dependence. Tne process of this 
Amotion may be easily understood ; for regulated words, however dis- 
jointed in composition, are at once brought within the field of hearing, 
in their relationship, whenever they are raised into attractive importance 
by any form of emphatic distinction. GkKxl reading or speaking consists 
in the continual variety of light and shade, produced by the proper 
aclJustment of these functions. 

Distant wordsy having a sensifio relation to each other, will 
have this relation exhibited very clearly by giving them some 
form of emphasis, thereby elevating them, and joining or tie- 
ing them (as it were) together, in a sense-making manner 

About her middle round, 
A cry of HELL-HOUNDS, nemr-ceaging, BARKED, 
With wid6y Gerb&rian mouthSyfvll lovd^ and RUNG 
A hideous peaL 

The main current of thought, in this passage, is interrupted by elurring 
the two expletives intervening between the emphatic worda The differ- 
ent parts of the main current, which are separated by the cross-currents, 
must be connected by the use of the Emphatic Tie^ which should be 
placed on the words " hell-hounds," " barked," and " rung." The main 
current of this passage consists of the following : 

About her middle round, 
A cry of hell-hounds barked and rung a hideous peaL 

The cross-currents are : 

never ceasing With wide Cerberian mouths, full loud 

When CHEERFULNESS, a nymph of healthiest hue. 

Her bow across her shoulder nung, 
Her buskins gemmed with morning dew. 

Blew an INSPIRING AIR, that dale and thicket rung. 
The HUNTER'S CALL, to Fawn and Dryad known. 

• 

The words " inspiring air" and " hunter^s call" are in apposition ; but 
their intervening matter might make ''rung" pass for a transitive, 
nistead of an intransitive verb, and thereby render " call " the object to 
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it To show, therefbre, that by " hurUer't ecUl '* the author means the 
same as by " inspiring cUr" previously mentioned, these words should 
rooeiye strong emphasis, and the intervening clause durred. This is the 
best mode for restoring to the ear that natural order which b inverted in 
the sentence. Perspicuity may also be aided a little, by emphasizing 
"eAMrfWntfM," and slightly slurring what follows it unto the end of the 
third Une. 

But the Jews did not BELIEVE, concerning him, that he had hem 
Uifnd and received his sight, untU they caUed the PARENTS of him that 
had received his sight 

And they CAST hun OUT. Jesus HEARD that they had east him 
cut; and when he had found him, he said uuto him, Dost thou BELIEVE 
on the SON of God ? He answered, and said, who is he, Lord, that I 
MIGHT beiieee on him f 

And SEND*ST HIM, Mveriruf in thy plauful spray, 

And howling to his gods, WHERE happy libs 
His petty hopb in some near port or bay. 

And then he beheld, enjoying a sweet and tranquil SLUMBER, the 
man, who, by the doom of himself and his fellows, was to DIE within 

the SHORT SPACB Of TWO HOURS. 

HIS FRIEND, toAo imm apprised of the ^ate he was in, and who natu- 
rally eonduded he was iU, OFFERED him some wiNX. 

It is obvious that the audHtle means for displaying the sense of discourse 
IS greatly contributive to the analysis necessary to present a dear pic- 
ture of thought in delivery, and can not tail to reveal the latent beauties, 
as well as dtfeets, of composition. 

The Art of Mhetorie can notlnU be greatly assisted by that qf Elocution, 
sinee a cartful consideration of the nice sensific relations tf words in writ- 
tei^ language, is con^antly necessary in the art qf Bhetoric 
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The Circumflex is a union of the inflections, and is of two 
kinds : Rising and JFalling. 

It is governed by the same principle as inflections ; that is, positive 
assertions of irony, raillery, etc., will have the Falling Oireumlflex; and 
all negative assertions of double meaning, will have the Bising, 

Doubt, pity, contrast, grief, supposition, comparison, irony, impiication, 
sneering, raillery, scorn, reproach, and contempt, are expressed by them. 
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Be sure and get the right feding and thought j and yon will find no diffi- 
culty in expremng them properly, if you have mastered the voice. 

Both tliese circumflex inflections may be exemplified in the word ^* so^^ 
in a speech of the Clown, in Shakespeare's " As You Like It : " 

I knew when seven justices could not take up a quarrel ; but when the 
parties were met themselves, one ofthem thought but of an If; as if you 
said so, then I said sd. Oh, hd 1 did you say 96 1 So they shook hands, 
and were sworn frienda 

The Queen of Denmark, in reproving her son, Hamlet, on account of 
his conduct towards his step-father, whom she married shortly after the 
murder of the king, her husband, says to him, " Handety you have your 
father mv/ih ofifended." To which he replies, with a circumflex on you^ 
" Madamy y6u have my &ther much offended.** He meant his own father ; 
shsy his x^father. He would dlao ihtimate that she was accessory to his 
father's mwrder ; and his peculiar reply was like daggers in her so^. 

In the following reply of Death to Satan, there is a frequent occurrence 
of circumflexes, mingled with conJtetwjgt : " And reckon'st thou thyself 
with spirits of heaven, hell-doomed, and breath'st defiance here^ and scorn, 
where / reign ktng? — and, to enrage thee more, tKy king and lordT* 
The voice is circumflexed on heaven, hdl^doomed, king, and thy, nearly an 
octave. 

Zounds I show me what thou'lt do : woul't fast? woul't fiar thyiself ? 
I'll do it. Dost thou come here to whine t to out&ce m9, with leaping in 
her gr&ve t Be buried quick with her, and so will JT ; and if thou prate 
of moun^tain^, let them throw mil^'lions of acres on us, till our ground, 
singeing her pate against the burning 2on«, makes Ossa like a wart. Nay, 
and thoul't mouth, Pll rant as well as thdu. 

For the purpose of securing flexibility of voice in this complex move- 
ment, and for the executions of Inflections and Transition, an exercise 
may be given on the di/rect and inverted waves, — single and double, as 
represented by the following diagram. If the direction of the first part 
of the wave is upward, it is called direct ; if downward, indirect. 

Practice on the " Speech of the Clown" until the utterance becom^ 
natural. Then this sentence, "Did you sayhail""? Yes, I said hail\ 
The interval will be third, fifth, or octave, according to earnestness. 

Diagram of Simple and CoMPonin> Cibcumflexss. 

DiBBOT Equal Sivolb Wjltb. Intsbtid Equal Sinolb Watb. 

Smitope. Tom, Third, Fifth, Octave. Semitone, Tom. Third, Fifth. Octave, 
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SemUomM, 



DiBBCT Iqual Doubli Watb, OoirnraiD. 
T&M, Third. Fifth, Oetefi. 




Imtbitbd Equal Dooblb Watb, OovniruB*. 
Swnitons, l\m$. Third. Fifth, Oetavt, 
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UhBQUAL DiBBCT BurOLB WATB. UlBQJffAL LrYBBTBI) BnrOLB Wati. 

SemOUme. Tbiu. Third. Fifth. Oetav. Stmitoiu. Time. Third. Fifth. OeteM. 




We can not leave the subject of the Inflections, Slides, and Wayes of the 
Toice without noticing a few of the fkults to be avoided. 

The principal faults in the intonation of the cadence may be enume- 
rated as follows : 

First, Us total amission : for repose of the cadence at the termination 
of a conspicuous train of thoughts, is in the highest degree gratefld to 
the ear, and should, therefore, never be omitted. 

Second, a desesjU of ths voice bdov> the current melody to that extent uhiieh 
renders ths Icut constituent of ths cadence inaudible. 

Care should be taken that, in lowering the voice to form the cadence, 
i\A force may be kept sufficiently ifp, to render the dose of the sentence 
perfectly audible. If the general pitch of the voice be so regulated as not 
to fall too low in effecting the close, there will be no difSculty in making 
It sufficiently loud and forcible. 

Third, a repetition qf the same form of cadence at every pause greater ihan 
that indicated by a comma. This monotony of the cadence may be 
avoided by the use of the suspension, or be changed to some other form 
jf the cadence. 

Fourth, a toarU of variety ^ in not using a sufficient number of ths differerU 
forms. 

There is an ample source for variety in the forms of the cadence, 
suited to all kinds of sentiment, and all forms of quantity, in the termi- 
nating syllables of sentencea 
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Oareflil study, combined with suitable practice, can not &il to correct 
all these defects aboye enumerated. 

In the personation, in the following, an opportunity is giyen for the 
wayeS) direct and indirect : 

A Fool ! a Fool I I met a Fool i' th' forest — 

A motley Fool. A miserable world I 

As I do live by food, I met a Fool, 

Who laid him down and bask'd him in the sun, 

And rail'd on Lady Fortune in good terms. 

In good set terms, — and yet a motley Foot 
" Good morrow, Fool," quoth L " No, sir," quoth he, 
** Call me not Fool, till heav'n hath sent me fortune :" 

And then he drew a dial from his poke. 

And looking on it with lack-lustre eye, 

Says, very wisely, " It is ten o*clock : 

Thus we may see," quoth he, " how the world wags : 

*Tis but an hour ago since it was nine ; 

And after one hour more, 't will be eleven ; 

And so, from hour to hour, we ripe and ripe, 

And then, from hour to hour, we rot and rot ; 

And thereby hangs a tale." When I did hear 

The motley Fool thus moral on the time, 

Hy lungs began to crow like chanticleer. 

That fools should be so deep-contemplative ; 

And I did lau^h, sans intermission. 

An hour by his dial I — Oh, noble Fool ! 

A worthy Fool I Motley's the only wear. 



PERSONATION. 

We should give especial attention to the change of voice in Persona- 
tion. In public reading and declamation, it is of great importance ; but 
is generally overlooked, or but little practiced. 

The narrative or descriptive sentences leading to the Personation, will 
k%^ depend for Force, Pitchy and Timey upon the character of the ideas in the 
• *" Personation. For instance, if a death scene is being given, as in '* Poor 
Little Jim," the Pitch will be low, and diminish until the words uttered 
by the dying boy are reached. Then, with Pure Voice, slightly Tremor, 
Pitch moderate, and Time slow, with a pause between the narrative and 
the quoted words, the speaker will say : 

** Tell father, when he comes from work, I said good-night to him ; and 
mother — now-I'll-go-to-sleep. 

The last words very soft, and hesitating utterance^ 
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Before this example, Is another in the same seloctioii, not quite so 
marked; which we giye, from the third verse. She gets her answer 
from the chfld ; softly Ml the words from him — 

" Mother, the angels do so smile, and beckon little Jim ! 
I have no pain, dear mother, now, — but oh, I am so dry! 
Just moisten poor Jim's lips afain — and, mother, don*t yon cry." 
With gentle, trembling haste, die held the liquid to his lips, 

That which is quoted is supposed to be utter^ by the dying child, and 
can not be giyen efifectively without the changes in voice, etc., referred 
to above. 

If the dimaz of the narrative is a battle scene, and the Personation 
represents an officer giving the command to charge, as in " The Light 
Brigade," then the most marked change will be made in the voice, 
between the descriptive and the Personation. 

** Forward the light brigade I take the guns!" demands I^M I^orw, 
Quiek Tme, Bigh Pitchy Oampound Stress; and the descriptive preceding 
it will conmience with Moderaie PUehf Moderate Time (increasing), and 
Medium Foree^ with Median Stress, 

We give a number of 

EXAMPLES 
Ibr the practice of the transitions necessary in Persanatiooa 

1. 

{per,) ** Stand to your guns, men!" Morris cried. 

Small need to pass the word ; 
{dese.) Our men at quarter? ranged themselves 

Before the drum was heard. 

The Pitch should ML three notes, at least, on the words "Morris 
cried," and raised but slightly on the remainder of the stanza. 

a. 

{desc.) And when Peter saw it, he answered unto the i)eople : (per,) 
" Ye men of Israel, whjc marvel ye at this? or why look ye so earnestly 
on us, as though by our own power or holiness, we had made this man 
to walk?" eta 

To read the Bible acceptably in public, requires the application of 
%very principle in elocution; for no where is Expression so richly 
rewarded, as in the pronunciation of the sacred text The descriptive 
and Personation should be so distinctly marked, that the attention will 
be at once attracted to the different styles, and the meaning understood. 

6 
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8. 



Shout, TjTkxmjf shout 
Through your dungeons and palaces, ** Freedom is o'er t*' 



Princes t potentates! 
Warriors ! the flower of heaven — once yours, now lost I — 
If such astonishment as tills can seize 
Eternal spirits — 
Awake I arise t or be forever fidlen ! 

6. 

These abominable principles, and this more abominable avowal of 
them, demand the most decisive indignation. I call upon that right rev- 
erend and this most learned Bench, to vindicate the religion of their God, 
to defend and support the justice of their country. I call upon the 
bishops to interpose the unsullied sanctity of their lawn, upon the 

udges to interpose the purity of their ermine, to save us from this pd- 

ution. 



i", 



EXPRESSION OF THE PASSIONS AND EMOTIONS. 

OBJECT OP THE STUDY OP ELOCUTION. 

Language is the foundation of a sentiment or emotion. 

As it is impossible to print a tear, a groan, a sneer, a laugh, 
or a look, so it is impossible to express all the meaning of an 
author, unless in the spirit of the sentiment, and, from long prac- 
tice, one is able to express that sentiment. The mere repetition 
of the words of Shakespeare, would give little idea of the full 
meaning and power of those words. In this view, manneb 
is quite as important as matter ; for without it, the choicest 
ideas, as represented by words, are lifeless. The study of •. 
JExpression is the most important part of Elocution, as it is 
the appropriate and harmonious application of all the princi- 
ples that form the science of utterance. It is the Abt of 
JSheution, 

In extemporaneous discourse, emotions may suggest language, and lan- 
guage nuiy suggest emotion. The emotions excited by language, arise 
from the clear, strong, and suitable exhibition of the relation of the ideas 
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«ipT«88Gd in laniraagc These relations are alwajrs exhibited or ezpreand 
by the use of the Elbmbnts ov Vocal Exprbssion — QuaUiyy PiUk^ 
Foree^ 8hre$if BmphagU^ InflbdUon^ PauM^ and Pwr^onaUon, Practioe 
upon these combinations gives confidence in their use In readhig and 
gpoaking, and educates the TmU and Judgment. The ear is disciplined 
to notice exaggerations and affectations, and to avoid them — as the skill- 
All musician notices and avoids discorda 

Desiring to make this compilation a complete and thorough Drill 
Book and Goidb, we enumerate the different elements of expression, 
necessary to the intonation of most of the fselingt and emoHoru^ with 
exampUt for practice. 

We would not be understood as claiming that there is an element of 
vocal expression peculiarly adapted to every different sentiment or emo- 
tion. The same vocal element is frequently used to express very differ- 
ent sentiments and emotions. But by the mafhagemefU of these elements, 
in continuous and carefld practice, all the varieties may be expressed, 
as the most complicate harmonies in music are produced by the notes cf 
the eecUe, by the skillfld musician. 

We begin with 

DIGNITY, GRAVITY, AND SOLEMNITY. 

These, and kindred expressions, as Adoratiok, Rbvbrbncb, Vbnbba- 
TiOK, and AwB, are expressed by Orotund Quaiity^ Long Quantttg^ Shw 
Tme^ and Median Strm, 

1. 

Yet a few days, and thee, 
The all-beholding sun shall see no more, 
In all his course ; nor yet in the cold ground. 
Where thy pale form was laid, with many tears, 
Nor in the embrace of ocean, shall exist 
Thy image. EartJi, that nourished thee, shall daim 
Thy growth, to be resolved to earth a^in ; 
And, lost each human trace, surrendering up 
Thine individual being, shalt thou go 
To mix forever with me elements. 
To be a brother to the insensible rock. 
And to the sluggish dod, which the rude swain 
Turns wiUi his share, and treads upon. 

Thou shah li^ down 
With patriarchs of the in&nt world ^ with kings. 
The powerftd of the earth — the wise, the good, 
Fair forms, and hoary seers of ases past, — 
All in one mighty sepulchre. The hills, 
Rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun — the vales 
Stretching in pensive quietness between — 
The venerable woods — rivers that move 
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In mijesty, and the complaining brooks, 

That make the meadows green — and, poured round all. 

Old ocean's gray and melancholy waste — 

Are but the solemn decorations all, 

Of the great tomb of man. 

2. 

These, as they change, Almighty Father I these 
Are but the varied God. The rolling year 

Is fuU of Thee. « 

And oft Thy voice in dreadftd thunder speaks ; 
And oft at dawn, deep noon, or falling eve, 
By brooks and proves, in hollow-whispering gales. 
In winter, awful Thou t with clouds and storms 
Around Thee thrown, tempest o*er tempest rolled — 
Majestic darkness ! On the whirlwind's wing, 
Riodng sublime. Thou bidd'st the world adore, « 
And humblest Nature, with Thy northern blast 

8. 

These are Thy glorious works, Parent of Good ! 

Almighty I . Thine this universal frame, 

Thus wondrous foir ! — Thyself how wondrous, then ! 

Unspeakable I who sitt'st above these heavens, 

To us invisible, or dimly seen 

Midst these, thy lowest works! 

Yet these declare Thy goodness beyond thought, 

And power divine 1 

OHEIIRFULNESS, LIVELINESS, GAIETY, EARNEST 

DESCRIPTION, 

And similar feelings, require the Natwrcd or Ptiflre V<nce^ Short QiuxrMy 
Quick Time, Badicalf and Vanishing Stress. 

1. 

Hear the sledees with the bells — silver bells I 
What a world of merriment their melody foretells I 
How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, in the icy air of night t 
While the stars that oversprinkle all the heavens, seem to twinkle 
With a crystalline delight — 
• Keeping time, time, time, in a sort of Runic rhyme, 
To tiie tintinnabulation that so musically wells 
From the bells, bells, bells, bells, bells, bells, bells, — 
Fron the jingling and the tinl&ing of the bells. 

2. 

Hear the mellow wedding-bells — goften bells I 

What a world of happine&s their harmony foretells I 

Through the balmy air of night, how they ring out their delight! 
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From the molten-folden notes, all in tune, 

What a liquid ditty floats 
To the turtle-doye that listens, while she gloats 

On the moon I 
Oh, from out the sounding cells, 
What a gush of euphony voluminously wells I 

How it swells, how it dwells 
On the Future ! How it tells of the rapture that impels 
To Uie swinging an^ the ringing of the bells, bells, bdls, 
Of the bells, bdls, bells, bells, bells, bells, bells — 
To the rhyming and the chiming of the bells. 

8. 

But, oh I how altered was its spriffhtlier tone, 
When Cheerfulness, a nymph of healthiest hne, 

Her bow across her shoulder flung. 
Her buskins gemm'd with morning dew, 
• Blew an inspiring air, that dale and* thicket rang, 
Tlie hunter's call, to Fawn and Dryad known ! 
The oak-crowned sisters and their chaste-eyed queen, 
Satyrs and sylvan boys were seen. 
Peeping from forth their alleys green : 
Brown Exercise rqjoiced to hear. 
And Sport leaped up, and seized his beechen spear. 



O bright, beautiful, health-inspiring, heart-gladdening water t Every 
where around us dwelleth thy meek presence — twin-angel aster of aU 
that is good and precious here ; in the wild forest, on the grassy plain, 
slumbering in the bosom of the lonely mountain, sailing with viewless 
wines through Uie humid air, floating over us in curtains of more than 
regsS splendor — home of the healing angel, when his wings bend to the 
woes of this Mien world — 

Oh, water, pure water, bright water for me, 
And wine for the trembling debauchee ! 

MIRTH, WIT, PLEASANTRY, JOY, RAPTURE, DELIGHT 
SPRIGHTLINESS, AND GOOD HUMOR, 

Require for their expression, ShoH Quantity ^ Quiek Time, Rising Inflee- 
Uoniy JRadiedl, and Median Stress, with oocadonal use of the Tremor Vcios, 

1. 

But thou, O Hope ! with eyes so fair I 
What was thy delighted measure ? 
Still it whispered promised pleasure. 
And bade the lovely scene at distance halL « 

Still would her touch the strain prolong ; 
And from the rocks, the woods, the vale. 
She oJled on Echo still, through all her song ;, 
And, where her sweetest theme she chose, 
A soft, responsive voice, was heard at every dose ; 
And Hope, enchanted, smiled, and waved her golden hair. 
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Oh, thon, I see, Queen Mab hath been with 70a ; 

She comes 
In shape no bigger than an agate stone 
On the forefinger of an alderman, 
Drawn by a team of little atomies 
Oyer men*s noses, as they lie asleep ; 
Her wagon-spokes, made of long spinners* legs ; 
The coyer, or the winffs of grasshoppers ; 
The traces, of the smallest spider's web ; 
The collars, of the moonshine's watery beams ; 
Her whip, of cricket's bone ; the lash, of film ; 
Her wagoner, a small gray-coated gnat, 
Her chariot is an empty hazel-nut, 
Made by the Joiner squirrel, or old grub, — 
Time out of mind, the fkiries' ooachmakers. 
And in this state, she gallops, night by night 
Sometimes she gallops o'er a oourtier s nose. 
And then dreams he of smelling out a suit ; 
And sometimes comes she with a tithe-pig's tail, 
Tickling a parson's nose as he lies asleep ; 
Then dreams he of another benefice. 
Sometimes she driyeth o'er a soldier's neck, 
And then dreams he of cutting foreign throats. 
Of breaches, ambuscadoes, Spanish blades. 
Of healths fiye fathoms deep ; and then anon. 
Drums in his ear, at which he starts and wakes. 
And, being thus frighted, swears a prayer or two. 
And sleeps again. 

8. 

(Thli lelectioD may be made a LauffMng Etdmvlti.) 

1 wrote some lines, once on a time, 

In wonderou^ merry mood ; 
And thought, as ususd, men would say 

They were exceeding good. 

They were so queer, so very^ queer, 

I laughed as 1 would die ; — 
Albeit, in the general way, 

A sober man am L 

I called my seryant, and he came ; — 

How kind it was of him, 
To mind a slender man like me. 

He of the mighty limb ! 

«< These to the printer I" I exclaimed ; 
And, in my humorous way, 
I added (as a trifiing lest), 
" There'll be the deyil to pay I" 
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He tobk the paper, and I watched, 

And saw htm peep within ; 
At the first line he read, his face 

Was all upon a grin. 

He read the next ; the grin grew broad, 

And shot firom ear to ear. 
He read the third ; a chuckling noise 

I now began to hear. 

The fourth, he broke into a roar ; 

The fifth, his waistband split ; 
The sixth, he burst fiye buttons of^ 

And tumbled in a fit 

Ten days and nights, with slecplen eye, 

I watched that wretched man ; 
And since, I neyer dare to write 

As tojukj as I can. 

ASTONISHMENT. AND SURPRISE, 

Tnth AiCAXBXBNT, ExcuLMATioH, Admiratiok, or Wo]!n>BR, require 
Lang QuanHty, VMed Force^ Badicai and Median ShresSt Downward and 
Upward Ir^leetieniy thirds, fourths, fifths, or octayes, according to excite- 
ment ; with JSqueUf JMnel^ and Iwmied WcMa; Orotund Quality ^ and 

Guttural at timei, 

1. 

Whence and what art thou, execrable shape I 
That dar*st, though grim and terriMe, advance 
Thy miscreated firont athwart my way 
To yonder gates ? Through them, I mean to pass — 
That be assured — without leave asked of thee I 
Retire, or taste thy folly ; and learn by proof, 
Hell-bom I not to contend with spirits of heaven t 

Back to thy punishment, 
False ftigitive t and to th^ speed add wings ; 
Lest with a whip of scorpions I pursue 
Thy lingering, or with one istroke of this dart 
Strange horror seize thee, and pangs unfelt before. 

a 

I should be surprised indeed, if, while you are doing us wrong, you did 
not profess your solicitude to do us Justice. From the dav on which 
Strongbow set his foot upon the shore of Ireland, Englishmen were 
never wanting in protestations of their deep anxiety to do us justice ; — 
even Strafford, the deserter of the people's cause — the renegade Went- 
worth, who gave evidence in Ireland or the spirit of instinctive tyranny 
which predominated in his character — even btrafford, while he trampled 
upon our rights, and trod upon the heart of the country, protested Ids 
s^citude to do justice to Ireland ! What marvel is it, then, that gentle- 
men opposite should deal in such vehement protestations ? 
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Tell me — for yon were there — I appeal to the gallant soldier before 
me, from whose opinions I differ, but who bears, I know, a generous 
heart in an intf epid breast ; — tell me, for you must needs remember, on 
that day when the destinies of mankind were trembling in the balance, 
while death fell in showers, when the artillery of France was leveled 
with the precision of the most deadly science, when her legions* incited 
by the voice and inspired by the example of their mighty leader, rushed 
again and again to the onset, — tell me if, for an instant, when to hesitate 
for an instant was to be lost, the ** aliens " blenched ? 

5. 

Aliens! Good God! Was Arthur, Duke of Wellington, in the 
House of Lords, and did he not start up and ezdaim, " Sold I I heme 
seen ths Aliens do their duty /" 

POSmVENESS, CERTAraTY, AND CONFIDENCE, 

With Conviction, Authority, Command, Defiancb, Denunciation, 
Refbehension, Affibmation, Instbuction, Pbeceft, and Wabm 
Abgumentation, as well as Denyinq, Repbovino, Refusing-, and 
FoBBiDDiNG, require for their effective intonation, two or more of the 
following elements : Marked Downwaird Inflections ; JRadiccU, Median^ or 
Vamshing Stress; Orotund^ and sometimes the harsh Gvitural Qiuility; 
K£l<Sl Di/rect Egval Wa/oes, 

Come one — come all t This rock shall fly 
From its firm base, as soon as 1 1 

2. 

These few precepts in thy memory 
Look thou character. Give thy thoughts no tongue, 
Nor any unproportioned thought his act. 
Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar. 
The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried. 
Grapple ti^em to thy soul with hooks of steel 

8. 



But Douglas round hun drew his cloak, 
Folded his arms, and thus he spoke : 

^ My manors, halls, and bowers, shall still 
Be open, at my soverei^*s will. 
To each one whom he lists, howe'er 
Unmeet to be the owner's peer. 
* My castles are my king's alone, 
From turret to foundation stone ; — 
The hmid of Douglas is his own, 
And never shall in friendly grasp, 
The hand of such as Marmion clasp I" 
Burned Marmion's swarthy cheek like fire, 
And shook his very frame for ire ; 
And " This to me !'* he said, — 

" And 'twere not for thy hoary beard, 
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Such hand as Marmion's had not spared 

To deave the Douglas* head I 
And first I tell thee, haughty peer, 
He who does England's message here, 
Although the meanest in her state, 
May well, proud Angus, be thy mate I 
And, Douglas, more I tell thee here, 

E*en in thy pitch of pride : 
Here in thy hold, thy vassals near— 
(Nay, never look upon your lord. 
And lay your hands upon your sword,) 

I tell thee, thouVt defied 1 
And if thou said*st I am not peer 
To any lord in Scotland here— > 
Lowland or Highland, far or near— ;» . 

Lord An?us, thou hast lied I'* ' .. 

On the earrs cheek, the flush of rage ^ 

Overcame the ashen hue of age ; 
Fierce he broke forth : " And darest thou, then, 
To beard the lion in his den — 

The Douglas in his hall ? (xc^) 

And hop'st thou hence unscathed to go? 
No, by Saint Bride of Bothwell, no r 



Banished firom Rome t What*s banished, but set free 
From daily contact with the thincs I loathe ? 
" Tried and convicted traitor I" "VHio says this ? 
Who'll prove it, at his peril, on my head ? 

Banished I I thank you for't ! It breaks my chain I 
I held some slack allegiance till this hoar— > 
But now, my sword's my own. Smile on, my lords I 
I scorn to count what feelings, withered hopes, 
Strong provocations, bitter, burning wrongs, 
I have within my heart's hot cells 3iMi up. 
To leave you in your lazy dignities ! 
But here I stand and scoff you 1 here I fling 
Hatred and ftdl defiance in your face4 
Tour Consul's merciful — for this, all thanks: 
He dares not touch a hair of Gataline f 

"Traitor!" Igo— but I return. This— trial t 

Here I devote your senate ! I've had wrongs 

To stir a fever in the blood of age. 

Or make the infant's sinews strong as steel t 

This day's the birth of sorrow I This hour's work 

Will breed proscriptions t Look to your hearths, my lords I 

For there henceforth shall sit, for household gods. 

Shapes hot from Tartarus I — all shames and crimes I — 

Wan treachery, with his thirsty dagger drawn ; 

Suspicion, poisoning his brother's cup ; 

Naked rebellion, with the torch and axe, 

Making his wild sport of your blazing thrones ; 

Till anarchy comes down on you like night, 

And massacre seals Rome's eternal grave I 
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EARNEST APPEAL. 

O comrades ! warriors I Thracians ! If we tntist fight, let us fight for 
onrselyes ! If we mtiat slaughter, let us slaughter our oppressors I If 
we mtut die, let us die under a free sky, by the bright waters, in NOBLBy 

HONORABLE BATTLE I 

ANGER, RAGE, REVENGE, WRATH, MALICE, AND HATE, 

Are expressed by Short Quantitp on emphatic words, Quick Time^ Sound- 
ne9Sy Orotundy Guttural^ and AspiraU Qualities^ with Downward InflectionSf 
aod Direct and Indirect Waves, 

1. 

ANGER. 
(The greftteit force ihoald be given to the words ** Angw,^ ** eiuA,** ** iwtpt," eie.) 

Next, Anger rushed ; his eyes on fire, in lightnings owned his secret 
stings ; with one rude dash he struck the lyre, and sioept, with hurried 
hands, the strings. 

2. 

REVENGE. 

And lon^r had she sung — but, with a frown, Beoenge impatient rose ; 
he threw his blood-stained sword in thunder down, and, with a withering 
look, the war-denouncing trumpet took, and blew a blast so loud and 
dread, were ne^er prophetic sounds so full of woe& 

3. 

COURAGE. 

Strike, till the last armed foe expires ! strike, for your altars and your 
fires I strike, for the green graves of your sires — God and your native 
land! 

4 

COURAGE. 

Up, comrades ! up I — in Rokeby's halls. 
Ne'er be it said our courage falls I 

5. 

INFURIATE ANGER. 

Thou den of drunkards with the blood of princes t Gehenna of the 
waters ! Thou sea Sodom 1 Thus I devote thee to the infernal gods— 
thee and thy serpent seed ! [To the eoDecutioner,] Slave, do thine office I 
Strike, as I struck the foe I Strike, as I would have struck those tyrants I 
Strike, deep as my curse t Strike — and but once I 

6. 

THE OATH. 

By the tombs of your sires and brothers, the hosts which the traitors 
have slain — by the tears of your sisters and mothers, in secret conceal- 
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ing their pain — the grief which the heroine smothers, consuming the 
heart and the brain — by the sigh of the penniless widow, by the sob of 
the orphans* despaif , where they sit in th^ir sorrowflil shadow — kneel, 
kneel, every freeman, and swear! Swear! [Orotund and gtdtural,] 
And hark, the deep yoices replying from the graves where your fathers 
are lying : ** Sweaty ch^ Bwear r 

r 

Blaze with your serried columns! I will not bend the knee! The 
shackles ne*er again shall bind the arm which now is free I IVe mailed 
it with the thunder, when the tempest muttered low ; and where it falls, 
ye well may dread the lightning of its blow ! 

I loathe ye in my bosom, I scorn ye with my eve ; and FU taunt ye 
with my latest breath, and fight ye till I die ! I ne er wilTask ye quarter, 
and I ne'er will be your slave ; but I'll swim the soa of slaughter, tiU I 
aink beneath the wave ! 

JEALOUSY, ENVY, INDIGNATION, AVERSION, SCORN, AND 

ABHORRENCE, 

Require less energy in their intonation than the preceding, more delib- 
eration. The elements of the preceding should be moderated by Longer 
QiumtUyt Median Stress^ and the Face. 

1. 

JSALOUST. 

Thy numbers. Jealousy, to nought were fixed ; sad proof of thy dis- 
treesral state I Of di£fering themes the veering song was mixed i and 
now it courted Love ; now, raving, called on Hate. 

9. 

8GOBK. 

Fve scared ye ii^the city, Fve scalped ye on the plain ; go, count your 
chosen, where Uiey fel> breath my leaden rain I I scorn your proffered 
treaty ! the pale-foce I defy I revenge is stamped upon my spear, and 
Uood my battle-cry 1 

8. 

ANOBB AND BOOKS, 

You common cry of curs, whose breath I hate as reek o' the rotten 
teaal — whose loves I prize as the dead carcasses of unburied men, that 
do corrupt my air ! — J banish you I 

4 

IBlfVT. 

Aside the devil turned for envy ; yet, with Jealous leer malign, eyed 
them askance, and to himself 'thus plain'd : Sight hateful ! sight torment- 
ing! thus these two, imparadised in one another's arms, the happier 
Eden, i^all enjoy their fill of bliss on bliss ; while I to heU am thrust, 
where neither joy nor love, but fierce desire — among our other torments 
not the least — still unfulfilled, with pain of longing, pines. 
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5. 

Sir, who was he that disanned the Thunderer ; wrested from his grasp 
the bolts of Jove ; calmed the troubled ocean ; became the central sun or 
the philosophical system of his age, shedding his brightness and effulgence 
on the whole civilized world ; whom the great and mighty of the earth 
delighted to honor ; who participated in the achievement of your inde- 
pendence, prominently assisted m moulding your free institutions, and 
the beneficial effects of whose wisdom will be felt to the last moment of 
recorded time ? Who, sir, I ask, was he ? A Northern laborer — a Yan- 
kee tallow-chandler^s son — a printer's runaway boy t 

JEAI/0T78T. 

If I do prove her haggard, though that her jesses were my dear heart- 
strings, I'd whistle her off, and let her down the wind, to prey at fortune. 
Haply, for I am black, and have not those soft parts of conversation that 
chamberers have ; or, for I am declined into the vale of years ; — yet, 
that's not much : — she's gone. I am abused ; and my relief must be to 
loathe her. Oh, curse of marriage ! that we can call these delicate crea- 
tures ours, and not their appetites ! I had rather be a toad, and live upon 
the vapor of a dungeon, than keep a corner in the thing I love for 
others uses ! 

PLATNTTIVENESS, AITO DEEP PATHOS 

Are expressed with prevailing softness of voice, by the semitone, L(mg 
Qua7UU$fy Slow .Time, the SemUonic Waves^ and Median Stress. Among 
the sentiments which require the Plaintive Expression^ are the following: 
Complaint, Penitence, Contrition, Petition, Submission, Supplication, 
Awe, Reverence, Affection, Love, Attention, Pity, Compassion, Commis- 
eration, Grief, Mercy, Sorrow, Lamentation, Bodily Pain, and Mental 
Suffering. 

t 

The kin^ stood still tiU the last echo died ; then, throwing off the sack- 
cloth from nis brow, and laying back the pall from the stiU features of 
his child, he bowed his head upon him, and broke forth in the resistless 
eloquence of woe : — 

"Alas! my noble boy! that thou should'st die! Thou, who wert 
made so beautifully fair ! that death should settle in thy glorious eye, and 
leave his stillness in thy clustering hair ! How could he mark thee for 
the silent tomb, my proud boy, Absalom I . 

" Cold is thy brow, my son ! and I am chill, as to mv bosom I have 
tried to press thee ! How was I wont to feel my pulses tnrill, like a rich 
harp-strmg^ yearning to caress thee, and hear thy sweet *Jfy /flrfA^r/* 
from those dumb and cold lips, Absalom ! 

" But death is on thee ! I shall hear the gush of music, and the voices 
of the young ; and life will pass me in the mantUng blush, and the dark 
tresses to the soft winds flun^ ; — ^but thou no more, with thy sweet voice, 
ahalt.oome to meet me, Absalom 1" 
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8. 

•*HoI sailor of the sea t How's my boy, my boy?" " WhaVs your 
boy's name) good wife ? And in what good- ship sailed he ?" 

** My boy «fohn — he that went to sea 1 What care I for the ship, sailor ? 
My boy's my boy to me I 

^ You come back Arom sea, and not know my John ? I might as well 
have asked some landsman, yonder, down in the town I There's not an 
ass in all the parish, but he knows my John I 

" How's my boy, my boy ? And unless you let me know, I'll swear 
you are no sailor, — blue jacket or no ! Brass button or no, sailor, — 
anchor or crown or no I Sure, his ship was the Jolly Briton" — " Speak 
low, woman I speak low !" 

" And why should I speak low, sailor, about my own boy John ? If I 
was loud as I am proud, I'd sine him over the town ! Why should I 
apeak low, sailor ?" — ** That rood ship went down.'* 

& 

Lovely art thou, O Peace I and lovely are thy children ; and lovely are 
the prints of thy footsteps in the green valleys I 

Blue wreaths of smoke ascend through the trees, and betray the half- 
hidden cottage; the eye contemplates well-thatched ricks, and barns 
bursting with plenty : the peasant laughs at the approach of winter. 

White houses peep through the trees; cattle stand cooling in the pool; 
the casement of the &rm-house is covered with jessamine and honey- 
suckle ; the stately green-house exhales the per Aime of summer dimatea. . 

Children climb the green mound of the rampart ; and ivy holds together * 
the half-demoli^ed buttress. 

4 

** And now depart ! and when thy heart is heavy, and thine eyes are 
dim, lift up thy prayer beseechingly to Him, who, from the tribes of men, 
selected thee to feel His chastening rod I Depart, O leper ! and forget 
not God I" 

And he went fbrth — alone t Not one of all the many whom he loved 
— nor she whose name was woven in the fibres of the heart breaking 
within him now — to come and speak comfort unto him. Yea, he went 
his way, — sick and heart-broken, and alone — to die I For Qod had 
cursed the leper ! 

5. 

The flames rolled on. He would not go, without his father's word. 
That father, fkint in death below, 'his voice no longer heard. He oeJled 
aloud : " Say, father, say if yet my task is done 1" He knew not that the 
chieftain lay, unconscious of his son. " Speak, father I" once a^in he 
cried, ** if I may yet be gone I" And but the booming shots rephed, and 
ftst IJie flames rolled on. 

HUMOR, IMPA.TIENCE, AND DISCONTENT, 

With Petui«a»cb, Pbbvishnbss, RBPmiNa, Ybxation, Chagjiin, and 
Dissatisfaction, are expressed by the Badiedl, Vanishing^ Compound^ 
or ChUtunU Streas, the SemUoi^e Aapirat%(my and, at times, the Diat&nic 
Mdody, On syllables of Lorhg Q;uant!Uyy the DoutHa and UneqwA WcM 
will heighten the effect of the expression. 
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LcPATiENOB will sometimes raise the voice to LoudneM^ and the ^o^ 
MUe may be heard in the uhine qf Pet/nshnea. 

SECRECY 
Requires for its expression that Pure AipiraUon called the WhUpar. 

APPREHENSION, AND MYSTERY, 

With CuRioeiTT, Suspiciok, and Eagerness, require Jjpiratum and a 
8uppre$»ed Voice, 

SUPPRESSED PEAR 
Calls for an Undertone^ and combines with it the Tremor or Aepiraei&n, 

DANGER, PEAR, AND TERROR, 

Call for great Force of Voice^ Loud Concrete^ with the DoumfUHxrd Concretei^ 
and marked with Aspiration. The voice of Terbob sometimes breaks 
fOTth in a Scream of the FakeUe or the Orotund, 

HORROR 

Requires Orotund^ great LondnseSy ChUtwral OraUng^ and AepiraUen^ 

which are always the symbols of the strongest emotions of the mind. 

These qualities of voice will be blended on some words, and applied 

singly on othera 

1. 

Now o*er the one-half world 
Nature seems dead ; and wicked dreams abuse 
The curtain'd sleep ; now witchcraft celebrates 
Pale Hecate*s off'nn^ ; and withered murder, 
Alarmn^d bv his sentmel, the wolf, 
Whose howVs his watch, — thus, with his stealthy pace, 
With Tarquin*s ravishing strides, towards his design 
Moves like a ghost. — Thou sure and firm-set earth I 
Hear not my steps, which way they walk ; for fear 
The very stones prate of my whereabout. 
And take the present horror from the time 
Which now suits with it 

a. 

AWE, EXTENDINQ TO FEAB. 

It thunders 1 Sons of dust, in reverence bow t 

Ancient of days I thou speakest from above t * 
Thy right hand wields the bolt of terror now — 

That hand which scatters peace and Joy and love. 
Almighty ! trembling, like a timid child, 

I hear thy awfril voice t — alarmed, afraid, 
I see the flashes of Thy lightning wild. 

And in the very grave would hide my head 1 
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TBBROB. 

The fox fled in tbrror ; the eagle awoke, 
As, slumbering, he dozed in the shelve of the rock ; 
Astonished, to tiide in the moonbeam he flew, 
And screwed the night-heaven, till lost in the bine. 



What may this mean, 
That thou, dead corse, again, in complete steel, 
Revisit^st thus the glimpses of the moon, — 
Making night hideous, and we fools of nature, 
So horridly to shake our dii^oeition. 
With thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls? 

5. 

Hear the loud idarum bells — brazen bells I 

What a tale of terror, now, their turbulency tells I 

In the startled ear of night, how they scream out their affright 

Too much horrified to speak, they can only shriek, shriek, 

Out of tune. 
In the clamorous appealing to the mercy of the fire, 
In a mad expostulation with the deaf and frantic fire — 
Leaping higher, higher, higher, with a desperate desire, 
Ana a resolute endeavor, now, now to sit, or never. 

By the side of the pale-faced moon I 
Oh, the bells, bells, bells t what a tale their terror tells 

Of despair I 
How they danff, and clash, and roar ! what a horror they outpoiir 

On ue bosom of the palpitating air I 

6. 

Is this a dagger which I see before me, 
The handle toward my hand ? Come, let me clutch thee : — 
I have thee not ! — and yet I see thee still t 
Art thou not, fatal vision, sensible 
To feeling, as to si^ht ? or art thou but 
A dagger of the mmd — a false creation. 
Proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain? 
1 see thee yet, in form as palpable 
As this which now I draw I 
Thou marshal'st me the way that I was going! 
And such an instrument I was to use ! 
Mine eyes are made the fools o* th* other senses, 
Or else worth all the rest I see thee still ! 
And on thy blade and dudgeon, gouts of blood I 

*« 

THE INTERROGATION 

May modify some of the elements of expression, in the preceding exer* 
daes — chiefly by intensifying the Waves and Infltetwna, 
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AUTHOMTATIVE AND ANGRY ENQUIRY 

Employs a good deal of Force of Voice, Radical, Vanishing, and Thorough 
Enforcement, and the Wider Interwds, with the Loud Orotund, 

SNEERING, SCORNFUL INTERROGATION, 

Or Sttbprisb or Exclamation, mixed with Intbbrogation, calls for 
Vanishing, Compound, or Thorough Stress, mixed with Aspiration or Out- 
turdt Quality of Voice, and the Orotund, 

PLAINTIVE INTERROGATION 

Is the opposite of Plaintive Exclamation, and therefore requires the 
Chromatic Melody and Inserted Wave ; the first constituent being a Semi- 
tone, and the last a Bising Third, Fourth, Fifth, or Octa/oe, 

HUMILITY, MODESTY, AND SHAME, 

With Caution, Irbbsolution, Fatigue, Apathy, Tranquility, and 
Wbaknbss, generaUy demand the Simple Diatonic Melody, Feebleness of 
Voice, and Slow Time, 

We have multiplied Examples from a wide range of authors, selected 
especially for their variety and appropriateness in exhibiting the senti- 
ment and emotion required ; and we now say to the student ^practice, 
PRACTICE ! Do not be easily discouraged. If it is possible for you to 
fbrm a class, and secure the services of an accomplished master, who can 
save time and study for you by giving an appropriate model, do so ; but 
do not rely upon this, even. Help yourself I We smile at the enumera- 
tion of the formal apparatus of Athenian rhetorical education, which, in 
addition to its long and classified array of grammarians and rhetoricians, 
fUmished, it is said, Jlof gradations of schools for different species of mus- 
cular exercise, and three distinct classes of instructors for the voice — t)ne 
to superintend practice in Pitch, another to conduct the exercises in Force, 
and a third to regulate vocal Mdody and Inflections, Modern taste for- 
bids this fastidious multiplicity and minuteness of appliances ; but it 
makes, as yet, no adequate provision for the acquiring of that moral and 
intellectual power, and that expressive force, which result from the 
blending of a high-toned physical and mental training. The customary 
routine of academic declamation, consists in permitting or compelling a 
student to '' speak,'' and pointing out his faults, after they have been 
committed. But it offers no genial inducement to the exercise, and pro- 
vides no preventive training by which faults might be avoided. This 
state of things is being changed ; and the leading institutions of the coun- 
try are introducing physical and vocal exercises — thereby intending to 
keep the connection between thought and its appropriate expression. 
To aid in this important work, this Drill-Book is senjt forth. 
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